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Calvin Coolidge Welcomes Helen Keller the White House 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


December 1924. 


dear Mr. Hayes: 


With the most sincere regret that other demands 
upon time will make impossible for give 
any very useful measure attention its duties, 
writing thank you for the tender the Honorary 
Presidency the American Foundation for the Blind, 
and notify you acceptance. doing this, 
violating general rule, for have felt that 
ought not accept such positions unless could give 
reasonable measure personal attention their 
duties. However, especial concern behalf 
the work the American Foundation for the Blind, 
moves wish for some association with it. 


Very truly yours, 


Mr. Charles Hayes, Director, 


Bureau Information and Publicity, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Hartford Building, Union Square West, 
New York, 


- 
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Nation-Wide Service 


Report Upon the Blind 
Nebraska 


response request from the 
Directors the Council Social 
Agencies Lincoln, Nebraska, 
make survey the blind Lin- 
coln, and report the status 
the work for the blind through- 
out Nebraska, the Director the 
Bureau Information last Decem- 
ber conducted investigation. With 
population approximately 630 
blind, many whom are young, 
Nebraska possesses organization 
meet their needs. 

The Nebraska School 
Blind located Nebraska City. 
aims furnish its pupils with 
elementary and high school edu- 
cation. Many its graduates are 
prominent citizens various sec- 
tions Nebraska. school 
functions under the State Board 
Control and classified one 
the seventeen State Institutions 
Nebraska. 

The purpose this investigation 
has been recommend constructive 
program which will meet the needs 
this special group handicapped 
persons. 


Census 


Old Cases—referred Mr. Lyle Harris, for- 
merly Field Secretary, Nebraska Commission 

New Cases, Lincoln only—Referred Public 


Schools, Board of Education .............. 65 
Referred by Community Chest .............. 3 
Referred by Social Welfare Society ........ o 
Referred by County Commissioner........... 14 
1 
Referred by Reilly Public School........... 1 


1917 there was passed law 
the General Court Nebraska 


creating State Commission for the 
Blind function under the State 
Secretary and Field Agent and car- 
ried appropriation $2,000 for 
the biennium. 1919 the appro- 
priation was increased $5,000, and 
increased $10,000, but 
later was reduced $8,000. For 
five years was active. There has 
been appropriation made since 


Revival Nebraska State 
Commission 


Conferences have been held with 
the State Board Control, and 
with Mr. Abbott, Superintend- 
ent the State School for the Blind, 
relative the revival the State 
Commission for the Blind. The 
Board manifested interest 
and reported that the objects for 
reestablishing the Commission were 
properly and forcefully brought 
the attention the State Board 
Control, and the General Court, 
during legislative session 1927, 
there reason believe that the 
Legislature will make appropria- 
tion cover this important cause. 
This appropriation should carry 
least $40,000 for the biennium. 
recommended that the Governor 
appoint personnel five this 
Commission, making the Super- 
intendent the School member. 


Local Committee 


ized Lincoln cooperate with 
the State Board Control re- 
vive the Nebraska State Commission 


for the Blind; work coopera- 
tion with the State Board Voca- 
tional Education and give moral 
support Mr. Clifford Davis, in- 
dustrial teacher. Miss Alice 
Howell the University Neb- 
raska was unanimously appointed 
chairman the Lincoln Committee. 

this problem Lincoln, and 
throughout the State, there has been 
found urgent need for the estab- 
lishmient some industrial training. 
After careful analysis, estimated 
from the information obtained that 
51% those who may classified 
blind are between the age twenty- 
one and sixty years. The weaving 
certain type rug offers splendid 
industry. there were two blind men 
ready begin training their homes, 
steps were taken secure teacher 
rug weaving for these 
matter was brought the attention 
Mr. Clark Fulmer, Director 
the State Board Vocational Edu- 
cation and his staff. The interest 
Mr. Fulmer and Mr. Jesse Jewel, 
Field Secretary the Board, was 
obtained. Mr. Clifford Davis 
coln began teach rug weaving 
December last year. will 
function under the Vocational 
Board, this Board paying the salary 
Mr. Davis and furnishing equip- 
ment and materials for training. The 
Lincoln Rug Factory has already 
turned over him definite orders 
for rugs and his trainees will re- 
ceive full compensation. addi- 
tion his teaching, Mr. Davis will 
call upon blind persons Lincoln 
and encourage them enlist this 
industry. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 


Scholarships Offered for 1926 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind announces the offering 
four scholarships, awarded 
capable and worthy blind students 
for the academic year beginning 
September, 1926, under the follow- 
ing conditions: 


known “The American Founda- 
tion Scholarships.” Students who 
benefit them shall known 
“Foundation Scholars.” 

Four scholarships $250 
each are available for the school 
year beginning September, 1926, 
and will awarded before 
that date. Applications must ad- 
Education, American Foundation 
for the Blind, 125 East 46th Street, 
New York City, and must 
file not later than June 

Awards will for profes- 
sional, vocational, definitely pre- 
vocational study any sort, any 
approved school, college univer- 
sity. Scholarships shall tenable 
for one year—revocable and renew- 
able for cause, any time. 

Scholarships shall granted 
only upon satisfactory certification 
exceptional merit covering char- 
acter, ability, and promise. Award, 
renewal, and revocation shall 
the hands the Foundation Com- 
mittee Scholarship Awards. The 
decision this Committee all 
matters relating the scholarships 
shall final. 

Scholarship application blanks 
will supplied the American 
Foundation for the Blind upon re- 
quest. 
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Special Lending Library 
Work for the Blind 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind undertaking the collection 
special library books work 
for the blind. soon suffi- 
cient number duplicate copies 
Foundation plans inaugurate 
system which the books may 
loaned workers for the blind 
the United States and Canada. 
this library are accumulating 
such books devote any con- 
siderable amount space work 
for the blind blind people which 
are available not only English, 
tunately most the books which 
should into such collection are 
out print, and the Foundation 
must depend upon second-hand book 
stores and individuals provide 
with material. 

attempt being made ac- 
cumulate complete sets annual 
reports institutions and agencies 
for the blind. many instances, 
however, individual 
published from time time 
schools and other organizations 
which contain articles much 
more than local and temporary in- 
terest. The Librarian will greatly 
appreciate the cooperation friends 
such library who will send 
two more copies such reports. 

believed that many the 
readers the Outlook have copies 
books which should included 
this library but which are now 
packed away top shelves, 
boxes attics, serving useful 
purpose. Will you not search out 
these books and present them 
the Foundation where they will 


made available interested readers 
throughout the .English speaking 
portion America? you not 
have copies issues the 
Outlook, say prior 1915? Many 
these numbers are getting quite 
rare, and the Foundation does not 
possess sufficient supply early 
numbers adequately equip the 
special library. The Librarian would 
also welcome all books written 
blind authors, whether they have 
any direct bearing upon work for the 
blind not. 


Miss Maxfield Visits Schools 

for the Blind 

Miss Kathryn Maxfield, Research 
Psychologist the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, September spent 
some time both the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind and the Connecti- 
cut School for the Blind Hartford, 
giving tests the relative efficiency 
different heights dots, and dif- 
ferent line spacings. Perkins she 
started experiment with the first 
grade boys the teaching begin- 
ning reading, and also inaugurated 
the giving standardized tests. 
Hartford, arrangement was made 
carry experimental work 
some later date. 

During November and December 
Miss Maxfield made study the 
methods reading used the New 
York Institute for the Education 
the Blind, the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction the Blind, 
the Maryland School for the Blind, 
the Western Pennsylvania school, the 
classes for the blind the Cleveland 
public schools, and the New York 
State School for the Blind Ba- 
tavia. Rochester she made brief 
study methods teaching spe- 
cial classes, for the purpose getting 
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suggestions regard the best way 
work with backward children 
classes for the blind. 

January, Maxfield went 
again the Perkins Institution 
conclude the experiment, which has 
been conducted for the sake finding 
out whether not reading ahead 
the next line with the left hand has 
any influence speed reading. 
She also checked the experiment 
teaching beginning reading. 
the Connecticut school, possible ex- 
periments were discussed with the 
first grade teacher, and preliminary 
steps taken toward experi- 
mental work reading. 


Lotta Rand 


Miss Lotta Rand, whom the 
Executive Board the American 
Foundation for the Blind appointed 
assistant the directors Re- 
search and Information, December 
3rd, 1924, compiling the Directory 
Work for the Blind 
United States and Canada. She has 
had extended experience with 
the problems blindness. 

Miss Rand was first associated 
with the Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind one its superin- 
tendents, engaging industrial, so- 
cial and recreational work 
executive duties. She was dele- 
gate the International Confer- 
ence for the Blind London 
1914, following the explosion 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. January, 
1918, she was loaned the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for the Blind 
the request the American Red 
Cross. There she was put charge 
special eye clinic and the 
nurses carrying sight saving 
work for the relief the victims 


the explosion. Halifax Miss 
Rand made exhaustive study 
the needs blind and the partially 
blind for the Red Cross order 
that intelligent plan might 
made for their future aid. 

Miss Rand was the executive 
secretary the first Course Lec- 
tures the Education the Blind, 
Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, organizing and 
directing the department. She also 
served executive secretary the 
Course Lectures the Education 
the Blind, University 
vania, similar the course Har- 
vard. 1923 Miss Rand assisted 
compiling the annual school re- 
ports for two years for the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind and served for year 
executive secretary the Com- 
mission Study Conditions Re- 
lating Blind Persons Pennsyl- 
vania—a temporary commission ap- 
pointed Governor Pinchot 
make report and recommendation 
the legislature which resulted 
the appointment the State Coun- 
cil for the Blind. 

Besides her specialization the 
field blindness, Miss Rand’s ex- 
perience has been rounded out 
her wide contacts the general 
field social service which includes 
work for the Red Cross emer- 
gency, disaster, overseas war work 
and special survey for peace pro- 
gram. secretary the Special 
study the Physically 
Handicapped, appointed 


Governor Massachusetts 1922, 
Miss Rand carried important 
investigation which the Com- 
mission based 
Legislature. 


its report the 
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Trustee the Foundation 


the Board Trustees 

the American Foundation for 
the Blind comes from the State 
Washington where was born 
1894. destroyed his 
sight early childhood and was 
only seven when entered the 
State School for Defective Youth 
Vancouver, spending his vacations 
western wheat ranch. Two at- 
tacks inflammation the eyes 
boyhood materially interrupted his 
school work. Following the death 
his father when was thirteen, 
the family moved Pullman, Wash- 
ington, give the 
opportunity attend the state 
college there. Here absorbed 
much college spirit that be- 
came discontented with the progress 
was making his own school 
Frequent changes teach- 
ers, the lack real course study 
and the generally unsatisfactory 
condition his high school work 
the state schools compared 
with that which heard from 
his brothers made him long at- 
tend public high school. The permis- 
sion was finally granted and began 
work the Vancouver High School 
going more than two miles 
school each day. 

Mr. Meyer served class edi- 
tor and member the staff 
the High School annual. grad- 
class forty. was his high 


MEYER, member 


school days, Mr. Meyer says, that 
his conception the possibilities 
day school classes for blind stu- 
dents developed. 


Upon his graduation from high 
school entered Washington Uni- 
versity and graduated four years 
later with B.A. degree. was 
member the Lambda Chi Alpha 
fraternity, the Phi Beta Kappa hon- 
orary scholastic fraternity and the 
Phi Delta Kappa honorary educa- 
tional fraternity. 

The year left college, Mr. 
Meyer accepted position with the. 
Department the Blind 
Cleveland Public Schools under the 
direction Mr. Robert 
This association and training with. 
Mr. Irwin, Mr. Meyer declares 
constant source inspiration,: 
After twelve months Cleveland, 
was engaged the Board of: 
ganize its day school classes for the: 
blind and semi-sighted. The 
lowing years organized similar 
classes Seattle the same time: 
being retained advisory ca- 
pacity the Minneapolis 
Board. 1921 returned 
Minneapolis where has since re-. 
Supervisor Classes for: 
the Blind and Semi-sighted the; 
public schools. 

April, 1922, Mr. Meyer was: 
appointed member the State: 
for the Blind study. 
conditions the sightless 
State Minnesota served. 
chairman the educational com- 
mittee the Commission. 
serves president the State: 
Council Agencies for the 
Directors the Minneapolis 
the Blind. 


Executive Director Newly Created Council 


for the Blind Pennsylvania 


LATIMER 
Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 


ENNSYLVANIA took stride 

forward work for the blind, 

when, January 1926, Mary 
Dranga Campbell assumed office 
Harrisburg the first Executive 
Director the newly created Coun- 
cil for the Blind, under the State 
Department Welfare. 

This Council empowered 
supervise, co-ordinate, and supple- 
ment work for the blind Pennsyl- 
vania, availing itself, doing, 
far possible, the experience 
and service the organizations for 
the blind already existence. The 
purposes and reasons lying back 
the creation the Council are 
found the Report the Com- 
mission Study the Conditions Re- 
lating Blind Persons Pennsyl- 
vania, copy which may had 
upon application Mrs. Campbell. 

cially workers for the blind, that 
the man chiefly responsible for the 
passage the bill creating this 
Council. none other than the 
Honorable Henry Lanius, Sena- 
tor from York County, himself blind 
and the sponsor little previous 
legislation moment the blind 
his State. 

The subject this sketch, Mary 
Dranga, was born Southern Cali- 
fornia, receiving her early education 
the public schools San Diego. 
the age sixteen, she removed 
Boston, Massachusetts, where 
she pursued four years classical 


course the Girls’ Latin School 
that city: her 
classical studies the Leland Stan- 
ford University 1900 1903, 
with special emphasis upon library 
training. During this time, she re- 
ceived certificate for library work 
from the University California 
and found time organize the Pub- 
lic library Healdsburg, Califor- 
nia. She continued her library work 
from 1903 1909 Head Cataloger 
the Indiana State University. 

1909 and she did social 
work Pittsburgh and Chicago, 
taking her diploma 1909 from the 
Chicago School Civics and 
Philanthropy. The same summer, 
Miss Dranga received Fellowship 
which enabled her take special 
course offered the Eugenics 
Record Office and given the Car- 
negie Station for Experimental 
Evolution, Cold Spring 
Long Island. She served the 
first field agent the former or- 
ganization and, such, was asso- 
ciated the Chicago Court Build- 
ing with Dr. William Healy, Direc- 
tor the Juvenile Psychopathic In- 
stitute. She was next instrumental 
re-opening the investigation, 
Indianapolis and vicinity, the 
Tribe Ishmael, pauper group 
not unlike that the famous Jukes 
Family. 

Upon the death her sister, Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Dranga Campbell, 
Miss Dranga gave her posi- 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR NEW COUNCIL 


Mary Dranga Campbell 


tion take charge the children; 
and, 1912, was married Mr. 
Charles Campbell, son the 
well known Sir Francis Campbell, 
who founded the Royal Normal Col- 
lege for the Blind, Upper Nor- 
wood, London, England. Thus, 
her marriage, she was brought into 
close contact with work for the 
blind, which contact she has main- 
tained almost constantly, until this 
time. From 1912 till 1916, she was 
close touch with Mr. Campbell’s 
Commission for the Blind, arid was 
Assistant Superintendent, 
him, from 1916 till 1918, the Ohio 
State School for the Blind, and Act- 


ing Superintendent the following 
year. From 1919, she was 
Co-Editor with Mr. Campbell, and 
Business Manager, the Outlook 
for the Blind; and was Co-Editor 
and Compiler, 1916, the 
Directory Institutions for the 
Blind the United States and 
Canada. She also assisted Mr. 
Campbell his work Secretary 
the American Association 
Workers for the Blind, attending 
many conventions this organiza- 
tion, well its sister body, 
the American Association In- 
structors the Biind. Thus, she 
has visited the majority institu- 
tions for the blind America and 
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many abroad, including the Interna- 
tional Conference for the Blind, held 
London 1914. keen has been 
her interest the work and in- 
telligent her grasp all questions 
connected with it, that Mrs. Camp- 
bell generally recognized one 
the leading workers for the blind 
America. 

Lured the opportunity afforded 
post war over-seas service, Mrs. 
Campbell went abroad, 
member the Serbian Child Wel- 
fare Association America, and 
later became Director the Child 
Welfare Department that Or- 
ganization Serbia, with headquar- 
ters Belgrade. such, she had 
charge the financial assistance 
given monthly five thousand Ser- 
bian Orphans family homes, and 
the aid the Americans gave re- 
building the elementary schools 
Serbia, recognition which she 
was twice decorated the Jugo- 
slav Government. This work car- 
ried her, 1920 and 1921 Geneva 
International 
Child Welfare, where she also, un- 
officially, represented the Jugoslav 
Government Child Welfare Depart- 
ment. 1921 and 1922, she made 
investigations Austria and Hun- 
gary for the National Information 
Bureau New York. Continuing 
her study institutions for the 
blind, begun during her visit 
England 1914, she spent the year 
1922 travel and study and visited 
institutions for the blind the 
Balkans, Austria, France, 
and England. Since her return 
America November, 1922, she has 


spent much her time lecturing 
Jugoslavia. 

Mrs. Campbell’s home Pitts- 
burgh with her sister, Dr. Amelia 
Dranga; she member the 
Congregational Church, member 
Delta Zeta Fraternity, and ac- 
tively identified with many local 
philanthropic and 
quasi-philanthropic organizations. 

Executive Director the 
Pennsylvania State Council for the 
Blind, Mrs. Campbell will have op- 
portunity exercise, the full, the 
native intelligence, exceptional edu- 
cation, and unusual executive abil- 
ity, which have characterized her 
every activity; and with hope 
and confidence that those interested 
the welfare Pennsylvania’s 
blind, look forward the work 
the Council for the Blind under her 
management. 


Prize Winner Braille 
Contest 


Miss Mary Berns Cohoes, New 
York, the winner the 1925 prize 
offered the blind the State 
New York the Catholic 
Daughters America Albany. 

This prize twenty-five dollars 
was given for the best answer 
question Braille reading matter. 
1926 there will another con- 
test, but with two prizes—one for 
fifteen dollars and second prize 
ten dollars. 

Miss Berns lost her sight after 
she was fifty years age. Through 
the visits home she 
learned read Revised Braille and 
New York Point. 


New Association Executives 


Secretary, Board Education, Department Blind, Connecticut 


EADS state commissions 

and associations doing state- 

wide work for the blind, and 

their assistants, assembled the 
New York Institute for the Education 
the Blind, New York City, De- 
cember and 30, for the first meet- 
ing national scope which this 
group has ever held. Nineteen 
delegates were present, represent- 
ing New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, Connecticut, and 
New Hampshire. Letters and tele- 
grams regret and well wishes 
were received from sixteen workers 
representing thirteen other states. 
result the gathering, there 
was formed The Association 
Executives State Associations and 
Commissions for the Blind. The 
charter members were: Robert 
Bramhall, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Mary Dranga Campbell, Pennsyl- 
vania; Miss Grace Harper, New 
York; Miss Lydia Hayes, New 
Jersey; Latimer, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Frances Reed Lumb, 
Stetson Ryan, Connecticut 
Henry VanVliet, New Hamp- 
shire; and Watts, Virginia. 
This meeting was called the 
steering committee, which Miss 
Hayes was chairman, which was 
appointed Hudson, Ohio, last 
June, the sessions the Amer- 
ican Association Workers for the 
Blind, arrange for the organiza- 
tion the executives. The com- 
mittee sent invitations the execu- 
tive presiding officer every 
Commission and statewide associa- 


tion which was found the mail- 
ing list the American Foundation 
for the Blind. Through the courtesy 
Edward VanCleve, principal 
the New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind, the dele- 
gates were comfortably and gener- 
ously entertained the fine new 
plant this school. 

The conference consisted 
organization session, six round table 
discussions and evening meeting 
held the rooms the New York 
Association for the Blind. Perhaps 
the reader can picture this interested 
group, not too large preclude the 
intimacy which comes from touch- 
ing elbows around long library 
table, discussing such questions 
statewide, city county survey 
and how about it,” “How 
render accounting what 
executive has been doing,” 
ords, case and financial,” “The pur- 
chasing raw materials for home 
industries,” “The disposal the 
products home industries,” and 
“Relief disbursements the blind.” 
were appointed study 
phases the work follows: Uni- 
form classification statistics— 
Miss Hayes, Mr. Bramhall, Mr. 
Lumb, Mr. Bramhall, Mr. Latimer; 
relief disbursements—Mr. 
Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Ryan; statis- 
tical forms—Miss Hayes, Mr. Watts, 
Mr. Latimer. 

Mr. Bramhall submitted tenta- 
tive draft by-laws which were 
adopted with minor They 
provided for organization whose 
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purposes are 
the American 


Foundation for the 
Blind and the National Committee 
for the Prevention Blindness and 
similar organizations all move- 
ments ameliorate the condition 
the blind and prevent 
ntethods; facilitate the ex- 
change experiences through con- 
greater cooperation among approved 
organizations for the 
promote the collection data 
employment and the prevention 
blindness. called for three 
officers who should constitute the 
executive committee and who should 
elected the time the bi-ennial 
meeting the American Associa- 
tion Workers for the Blind, and 
stipulated that the membership 
should consist the active execu- 
tive heads state commissions for 
the blind and associations doing 
state wide work who were approved 
the executive committee. 

The officers who were elected 
following the adoption the by- 
laws were: President, Miss Hayes, 
New Jersey; Vice-President, Mr. 
Bramhall, 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Ryan, Connecti- 

had been the purpose the 
committee arrangements have 
the evening session, December 
open meeting when several suc- 
cessful blind persons should speak, 
but instead was given over 
discussion the feasibility na- 
tion-wide cooperation exhibit 
work for the blind the Phila- 
delphia Sesqui-centennial, June 
December, 1926. committee, 


which Mr. Latimer was chairman, 
which had been appointed the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
report regarding the project 
the meeting, laid the matter before 
the delegates. 
brought out the feeling that such 
exhibit should given and, while 
was explained that from $8,000 
$20,000 might required finance 
the project, representatives from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, Connecticut and 
New Hampshire spoke favor 
the enterprise and expressed will- 
ingness aid their states rais- 
ing money finance were 
found necessary. Robert 
Irwin was accordingly asked ap- 
point for the American 
Association Workers for the 
Blind investigate the subject and 
report its findings soon pos- 
sible meeting workers for 
the blind the country. 


New Home Teacher 


Connecticut 


Miss Hilda Weber, graduate 
the Overbrook School for the Blind 
Philadelphia and the Pennsyl- 
vania School for Social and Health 
Work has been appointed home 
teacher Connecticut succeed 
Mrs. Mary Lovejoy, who has re- 
signed. ‘Miss Weber will make her 
work under the direction the 
State Board Education ef- 
fort service blind people 
that district those whose sight 
seriously impaired. 


Henry Stainsby—The Meaning Great Life 


Ben 


with profound sorrow and 

regret that have record 

the death Mr. Henry Stains- 
by, late Secretary-General the 
National for the Blind, 
England. For upwards forty- 
five years Mr. Stainsby worked 
strenuously behalf sightless 
people every sphere activity 
where there was possibility de- 
riving advantages for those whom 
was his pleasure serve. Always 
active man genial disposi- 
tion, was affectionately regarded 
all who came into contact with 
him; and his sudden death, De- 
cember 22nd last year was 
shock, not only his family and 
colleagues, but all workers 
behalf the blind throughout the 
world. 

During the past forty-five years 
there has been movement any 
significance, having for its object 
the amelioration the condition 
the blind, with which the name 
Henry Stainsby was not actively 
associated, and leaves vacant 
place such associations that will 
contemporary observes: 
best efforts had been employed 
thinking out new schemes for the 
training, recreation, 
well-being the sightless, and his 
name will long treasured 
their hearts.” 

Mr. Stainsby’s work behalf 
the blind commenced 1880, when 
was appointed one the assist- 
ant masters the General Institu- 
tion for the Blind, Birmingham, 


now the Royal 
tution. took leading part 
equipping this Institution, order 
that might fulfill the requirements 
demanded when 
Blind and Deaf Act became compul- 
sory 1893. supervised the 
structural alterations, 
tended plans for the erection 
gymnasium and other developments 
which made this Institution one 
the most important agencies for the 
blind Britain. Subsequently, was 
responsible for 
important branch kinder- 
garten work for blind children. The 
Birmingham organization was the 
first effort its kind Britain, 
the primary education 
children. 

The purpose Mr. Stainsby’s 
life expressed the following 
quotation from Dean Church. “For 
what see that life not only 
purpose and work passing man’s 
understanding; but that purpose 
followed and that work done 
way which man can understand. 
life governed its end and 
purpose, which shows 
sions have place; founded un- 
shrinking, unexaggerated 
facing everything without 
disguise mistake; and further, 
life which its purpose followed 
with absolute indifference what- 
ever sacrifice may cost.” 

Mr. Stainsby’s first appointment 
was made the year 1880, and 
1883. had become Secretary and 
Superintendent the Birmingham 
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Institution. 1909, resigned 
serve Secretary-General the 
British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion, (now the National Institute 
for the Blind). his retirement 
from the Birmingham Institution 
the sum £250 was subscribed 
the Committee, the Honorary Offi- 
cers, the Staff and friends the 
Institution, inaugurate fund 
known the Henry Stainsby Pen- 
sion Fund for the Blind. the in- 
tervening period this fund has 
grown considerably, and many nec- 
essitous blind Birming- 
foundation. 

When became 
eral the British and Foreign 
Blind Association, Mr. Stainsby was 
not stranger the Institution. 
was member its Executive 
Chairman its Technical 
and Book and New Rules Com- 
mittees, formed revise the three 
English Braille. The 
progress that has been made re- 
cent years the education and em- 
ployment the blind associated 
with the National Institute during 
the late Secretary-General’s tenure 
When Mr. Stainsby joined 
the National Institute was com- 
paratively 
The annual report this Institute 
for 1924-25 discloses entirely dif- 
ferent state affairs. 

Mr. Stainsby was associated with 
movements designed secure 
changes legislation behalf 
the blind. The kindliness his 
disposition often tended tone 
down the bitterness controversy, 
which frequently arose the years 
when were struggling Britain 


impress upon the State the 
necessity making special legis- 
lative provision behalf sightless 
people. 

Mr. Stainsby acted Secretary 
the Birmingham conference, 1894, 
and the International conference 
London, 1914. His wide experience 
and general knowledge made him 
valuable acquisition the govern- 
ing body every institution with 
which was associated, and 
think few men were identified with 
larger number institutions, so- 
cieties and agencies for the blind, 
than was Mr. Stainsby. For ex- 
ample, was member the 
Committee the Birmingham Royal 
Institution, the London Society for 
Teaching the Blind, Swiss Cottage, 
the British Braille Committee, the 
National Committee for the em- 
ployment the blind, the Com- 
mittee for drafting bill provide 
for the technical education and em- 
ployment the blind, Metropolitan 
Union Institutions, Societies and 
Agencies for the Blind, the New- 
castle Workshops for the Blind, 
Sunderland Workshops the 
Blind. was Trustee, member 
the Committee, Honorary Regis- 
trar, Fellow, and one the first 
examiners the College Teach- 
ers the Blind. was asso- 
ciated with plans directed towards 
the improvement and invention 
all special apparatus for the use 
the blind, and was concerned with 
the formulation Braille system 
shorthand, shorthand machine, 
Braille typewriter, improved and 
simplified methods producing 
maps and diagrams for the blind, 
and needle for sewing with coir 


HENRY 


yarn. Improvements were effected 
Mr. Stainsby manipulating the 
mat looms, and the development 
the mat-making industry con- 
nected with the Royal Institution 
for the Blind. Mr. Stainsby was 
connected with Mr. Albert Siddall, 
boot-making and 
boot-repairing occupations for 
blind men. contemporary says: 
“It was ever Mr. Stainsby’s pleas- 
ure and delight able prac- 
tical way further the interests 
the blind. From his principal in- 
ventions, the Stainsby-Wayne Braille 
writer and the shorthand machine, 
never derived the slightest pecuniary 
advantage, though might easily 
have done had monetary gain 
been solely the purpose 
great due such ac- 
tivities that many sightless per- 
sons are engaged clerical work 
Great Britain. 

One the principal objects 
the British National Institute for 
the Blind has been the production 
embossed literature. Before the 
use electricity had become gen- 
were necessity slow and 
cumbersome. The sheets paper 
were dampened, printed ordinary 
envelope cutting presses, and were 
then dried trays which revolved 
long cylinder heated steam. 

Mr. Stainsby soon discarded this 
method, and introduced quick-run- 
ning embossing presses, electrically 
driven and heated, and working 
fifteen times more quickly than the 
old machines. The result has been 
great increase the production 
Braille literature. Whereas the 
early days the Institute only one 


STAINSBY 


magazine was produced, today 
responsible for veritable shoal 
magazines, newspapers, books, etc., 
and think will not disputed 
that the quality the work performed 
second none the world. 

Owing the activities Mr. 
Stainsby the production litera- 
ture Moon type has been de- 
veloped. the time his death, 
Mr. Stainsby was greatly interested 
discussing the installation 
machine for bending the sheets 
order obviate crushing the char- 
acters, which was unavoidable un- 
der the older system. This machine 
now being made, and will im- 
prove the quality the work. 

Mr. Stainsby took practical in- 
terest the subject music for the 
blind, and tried perfect the sys- 
tem Braille Music Notation. 
stimulated the publication 1922 
“The Key Revised Braille Mu- 
sic Notation,” the standard work 
the subject which letterpress 
edition appeared 1925. 

was interested the publica- 
tion representative works liv- 
ing blind musicians, known “The 
National Institute Edition the 
Works British Blind Composers.” 
was characteristic that although 
was not musical, followed each 
detail the Music Department’s ac- 
tivities with interest. 

was one the first realize 
the important part 
communication was play the 
lives the sightless. 


every 
way encouraged the development 
the profession massage for the 
blind. 


was member the Execu- 


tive Committee the National 
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Institution for Massage the 
Blind. 1919 joined the Coun- 
cil the Association Certificated 
professional 
body registered British 
Board Trade protect and ad- 
vance the interests qualified blind 
masseurs and masseuses. was 
closely identified with all improve- 
ments their training. 

generally recognized that 
telephony constitutes calling for 
blind persons, and far back 
1894 Mr. Stainsby instituted special 
facilities for affording training 
the Royal Institution for the Blind, 
Birmingham. also equipped 
typewriting depot which afforded 
employment for blind persons. 

helped organize the three 
Sunshine Homes for British sight- 
less children. Other developments 
have been the establishment four 
homes and hostel for the adult 
blind, and the Chorley Wood Col- 
lege for with Little 
Sight. all these undertakings 
displayed the deepest interest. 

connection with the Blind Per- 
sons’ Act, 1920, the British Board 
Health has been concerned 
providing auxiliary means for the 
employment people 
who are unable enter industrial 


workshops. Workers 
throughout England and Wales, 


and the scheme under the auspices 
the National Institute for the 
Blind was one the special inter- 
ests which Mr. Stainsby devoted 
much his time and practical ex- 
perience. The results are gratify- 


ing, and consequently larger num- 
ber blind people are earning 
wages. 

Nor must his work for the men 
who were blinded the Great War 
forgotten. was Mr. Stainsby 
who suggested that the Institute 
should undertake the care the 
war blinded, and took active 
part the opening St. Dunstans 
first home Bayswater, London. 
His advice the methods 
educating and training blinded sol- 
diers was invaluable the founder 
St. Dunstans, and served 
that Committee for years. The late 
Sir Arthur omitted 
make grateful recognition such 
service whenever fitting oppor- 
tunity presented itself. Looking 
back the work the Institute 
which has acquired position 
world-wide significance, impos- 
sible dissociate Mr. Stainsby’s 
name with single branch its ac- 
tivities. Many these are the out- 
come his own initiative. was 
quick seize new ideas for de- 
veloping the capacities the blind. 
searches. gave his very best 
real service, and expected the 
same zeal displayed the 
able band colleagues with whom 
was long associated. have 
hesitation saying that neither 
the National Institute for the Blind 
nor any other kindred organization 
can replace him. His experience 
was vast, his knowledge unique, and 
his capacity for the performance 
real service one will question. 
was plain man many ways, 
but his services are imperishable. 


Getting Into Print 


Stories Blind Writers Who Have Won Out One 
the Most Difficult Professions 


Charles Magee Adams Mil- 
ford, Ohio, already known 
readers the Outlook for the 
Blind, contributor the Atlan- 
tic Monthly and Saturday Even- 
ing Post, knows exactly what 
means write for publication. 
the article which follows, 
speaks with authority upon the 
subject what newspaper and 
magazine writing offer and re- 
quire professions for the 
blind. 


Problems and Perspiration 


CHARLES ADAMS 


the blind and workers for the 
blind, the only real “news” 
the story blind man’s suc- 

ceeding given profession, how 
solved the peculiar 
cipitated blindness. This makes 
impossible, course, follow the 
track worn smooth success articles, 
and describe the part played such 
things personal aptitude, training, 
zeal, and industry. This consider- 
ably easier. But obvious that, 
essential they are, these require- 
ments must met all—blind and 
seeing alike; while the blind must, 


addition, find solution for certain 
problems growing out their con- 
dition, before they can attain success. 

These problems for newspaper 
and magazine writing professions— 
for practically all professions, and 
occupations well—are mechanical 
character: getting about, and pro- 
viding practicable substitute for 
seeing, and visual reading. 

While was still receiving train- 
ing the Ohio State University 
the age 11, the result 

(Continued page 24) 


The inspirational writing Helen Keller known around the world. 

She has written five the Dark,” “Optimism,” “The 

Song the Stone Wall,” Live In,” and “The Story 
Life.” 
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The Author Twenty-eight Books 


LOVEWELL 


INA RHOADES been 

blind since babyhood—but for 

years Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
hard Boston have listed her 
works among their publications. 
Her name the back twenty- 
eight books for girls, best known 
the Brick House Books. Three have 
been translated into German; 
number have been brailled. 

her New York apartment 
few days ago, Miss Rhoades talked 
her writing experiences. 

get many letters and even 
manuscripts from blind people who 
say they ‘want take writing’,” 
she said. have tell them that 
physical handicaps have nothing 
whatever with writing. You 
don’t write because you are blind, 
crippled, write be- 
cause you are writer—because 
you. began write when 
was nine years old—little stories, 
worthless except for the start they 
gave me. When was little older 
yearned write novels and 
produced some awful trash. But 
wrote, and wrote and wrote—be- 
cause afforded much pleas- 
ure. The road real authorship 
was long and hard. first book 
was not published until was 
thirty-five years old. And when 
began publish had learn how 
stand criticism. remember 
when book about blind 
girl called ‘Silver Linings’ was 
brought out reviewer wrote 
that there was reason for such 
title for the book was enough 


Joan.” 


produce deep melancholia suicidal 
mania. That criticism did lot for 
me; taught something about 
readers had not compre- 
hended.” 

Getting acquainted with the pub- 
lishers and their clientele also 
proved illuminating. One Miss 
with letter from the publishing 
house saying the editors felt was 
most,. unconvincing and that the 
writer, could never have known 
blind person she would not have 
produced such story. 

Two Miss Rhoades’ books are 
about blind Girl 
Next and “The Adventures 
many the others 
there are blind characters. The au- 
thor’s many trips abroad and her 
journeyings about her own coun- 
try have given her much interesting 
material with which work. One 
her books contains three stories 
with the action set Egypt, Nice 
and Florence. Another pictures 
the England she knows well. 

love travel,” Miss Rhoades 
says. “When went California 
passed through Arizona and ob- 
tained enough information about 
ranch and ranch life help 
‘The Girl from few 
years ago visited Yellowstone 
Park—a wonderful experience. 
never tire having strange scenes 
described me.” 

Miss Rhoades’ method produc- 
tion write first Braille, then 
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(Continued from page 21) 
gunshot wound, but continued through 
the regular grammar 
these obstacles would make place 
out the question. “Leg 
the assignment usually given “cub” 
prohibitive getting about. 
Desk positions required equally pro- 
hibitive and editorial writing 
and column conducting, work without 
these limitations, was open only 
veterans. after being graduated 
1915, went into the small town 
weekly field editor paper 
home community; and work 
this sort, seems me, offers much 
better possibilities for the blind than 
that metropolitan daily. 

Getting about search news 
comparatively simple. Much can 
secured phone, and more brought 
in. The seeing and visual reading 
demanded work like makeup can 
usually delegated associates 
without encroaching too much 
their time. All all, found the 
two and half years spent small 
town weekly—acting local corre- 
spondent for Cincinnati dailies 
well—decidedly pleasant and interest- 
ing; and can recommend similar 
work for the serious consideration 
any blind person with the necessary 
training and personal qualifications. 

the beginning, however, had 
for the magazines 
mind main objective. fact, 
had been doing this part-time while 
still doing newspaper work; and 
1918, confronted with the necessity 
concentrating one the other, 
resigned the editorship and devoted 
myself exclusively magazine 


For the blind, magazine writing has 
much the same limitations news- 
paper work. fact and 
interview articles requiring much get- 
ting about search material and 
taking pictures, are practically out 
the question; also fiction with 
elaborate backgrounds demanding 
visual observation. But fortunately, 
surprising quantity fact material 
can had locally. More than that, 
fact articles are not the only type 
which have ready market and much 
fiction does not 
tings. has, therefore, been possible 
for me, since began this work, 
place articles and short stories with 
sixty-three magazines; ranging from 
the Saturday Evening Post and 
Atlantic Monthly the one hand, 
trade and church publications the 
other. 

all writing—rough drafts 
writer, using matter 
(Point, not Braille) only for such 
things memoranda and working 
outlines; and revise with the aid 
secretary, who reads the copy aloud. 
would, doubt, seem simpler and 
more desirable from the standpoint 
independence the rough draft 
raised characters, revise also 
raised characters, and transcribe. But 
have tried this and not found 
satisfactory. have not found touch 
reading satisfactory, because obvi- 
ous inherent limitations; and more- 
over, find that reading aloud tends 
disclose weaknesses the copy 
which would undetected read 
silently—something which seeing 
writers bear out. 

must not assumed, often 
is, that magazine writing mere 
matter inspiration. the con- 
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trary, very much matter per- 
spiration. Besides the desire and 
ability write, demands long 
gruelling apprenticeship, the capacity 
stand under repeated disap- 
pointments, and your own boss— 
either which last considerable 
remuneration equal that any 
other profession, offers the keen 
pleasure creation, which pay 
itself anyone who has experienced 
it. 

More than that, the particular ad- 
vantage holds out for the blind, 
seems me, the freedom from the 
pity element makes possible. Blind 
salesmen, lawyers, and other profes- 
sional people repeatedly find their serv- 
ices and goods being bought, not 
much because actual value, but 


simply situation 


thoroughly repugnant any self- 
respecting individual. The 
magazine writer, however, can as- 
sured that, unless known the 
editor personally (and know only 
two three), his work bought 
strictly its own merits; which 
source deep and genuine satis- 
faction even money cannot duplicate. 

any blind person who, with the 
requirements mentioned 
chooses newspaper magazine writ- 
ing profession, the best pro- 
cedure can recommend is, secure 
the most competent training within 
your reach—preferably some 
versity: this, not only because the 
quality the instruction, but because 
the surest way securing the 
seeing 
pensable for success either these 
professions. 


Thousands Copies Have Sold 


ROM Fruita, Colorado, Alfred 

Castner King sends his own 

story his quarter century 
blindness 


“On March 17, 1900, one day after 
twenty-sixth birthday, met with 
accident which changed the course 
life. The explosion large 
quantity dynamite caps resulted 
instantly and permanently 
serious impairment hearing. 

Prior this life had been spent 
the mountain mining camps 
dishwasher, waiter, cook and water- 
boy railroad Much 


Alfred King 
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for precious metals the mountain 
solitudes the For months 
had Mexican sheep herder for 
sole companion. 

was during these lonely months 
that began study and write. 
Having access libraries, 
often carried the Bible and volumes 
Shakespeare many hundreds 
miles back. 

The story the year following the 
accident one hospital life and 
unsuccessful struggle regain 
vision. Having lost all the manu- 
scripts which had written 
this time, recalled much pos- 
sible from memory and rewrote them, 
publishing first volume one year 
from the following summer. The 
second volume appeared 1907. 

the end two weeks the first 
edition primary efforts ran out 
print. Since that time over 150,- 
copies first and second 
books have been published and sold. 
have also written about thirty lec- 
tures various subjects. 


have learned read and write 
twice since becoming blind, the first 
time, the old American Braille, 
through the courtesy the Superin- 
tendent the Montana School. 
March 23rd, 1923, hearing, which 
had been inperceptibly failing since 
blindness, suddenly left en- 
remained totally deaf for 
several weeks. While this condi- 
tion another blind man brought 
the alphabet Revised Braille. 
taught myself—while patient 
Virginia 
read and write for the sec- 
ond time. hearing has since re- 
turned nominal degree—with 
hopes for considerable further im- 
provement. 

1901, was happily married and 
have had three children. oldest 
surviving boy, who 
fornia College. The younger, lad 
fourteen, just commencing high- 
school. own own home, and 
have other property interest—all ac- 
quired since becoming blind. 


Poet and Nature Writer 


LARENCE HAWKES Had- 
ley, Massachusetts, who has told 
the story his life “Hitting 

the Dark Trail,” published Henry 
Holt Company, was born 1869 
and has long list published work 
his credit both prose and verse. 

Blind since his fourteenth year, 
graduate Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, Mr. Hawkes has been 
unusally prolific writer, specializing 
upon nature books. Before writing 
his story the beaver “Shaggy 
Coat,” says worked for five 
years gathering facts. 


his remarkable autobiography, 
“Hitting the Dark Trail,” Mr. 
Hawkes declares “Patient, painstak- 
ing, heart breaking toil not 
mind can get accuracy and make 
the subject live. The one thing 
that want make animal 
live upon the pages, and have the 
reader become nearly familiar 
with him with his best 
friend. theory regard the 
whole matter that all things be- 
long the man with imagination 
and courage enough reach out 
and take them.” 


Eighteen Months Fruitless Struggle Ended With— 


Acceptance 


Burton 


ESLIE BURTON BLADES 

Los Angeles has his credit 

novel published Doran and 
reprinted popular form Grosset 
Dunlap, short stories published 
nearly dozen different magazines, 
articles and verses. His name ap- 
pears editor The Home 
Builder, artistic and 
magazine published California. 

himself tells the fulfillment 
his childhood ambitions 

“At the age nine, while playing 
with other boys, put spark 
fire one the copper shells used 
the mines explode dynamite. 
The result was instantaneous and 
total blindness. 

was born Salida, Colorado, 
1891, and shortly afterwards the 
family moved Cripple Creek, 
which was just beginning 
toric boom. There, among the high- 
est Colorado’s Rockies, the 
midst strangely dramatic mix- 
ture splendor and squalor, 
miners—gold—the loftiest snow- 
capped peaks, and azure mountain 
skies—broad vices and 
tues gold camp; these consti- 
tuted environment. 

entered the state school for the 
blind Colorado Springs, young- 
ster ten, and for eleven years the 
school absorbed life. During the 
last term definitely decided ful- 
fill childhood dream and become 
writer. that end wrote 


Leslie Burton Blades 


poem designed cantata which 
won scholarship Colorado 
College. 

the middle sophomore 
year, however, father’s health 
necessitated his removal 
nia. Funds were not available and 
the end the school year 
joined parents Los Angeles. 

The nine months which followed 
marked dark period indeed; but 
January the next winter, 
scraped together money enough 
take Eugene, Oregon, where 
entered the State University, re- 
solved earn way through. 
This did lecturing, giving re- 
citals and for winter, preaching 
little country church too poor 
hire minister, but able pay 
University. 


1916 received A.B. de- 
gree with thesis the Psychol- 
ogy the Blind which won consid- 
erable interest 
year later original novel won 
A.M. degree and returned 
California write. 

Eighteen months fruitless and 


Writing His Way 


LINDED middle life, Joseph 

learned write fiction which 
would 

His romantic story, which 
has furnished the material for the 
adventurous tales published 
magazines, one which has ap- 
peared between the covers 
book. 

has sent the Outlook the 
following autobiographical sketch: 

“When the gun flashed the 
moonlight, drunken Mexican 
jumped from behind some empty 
oil barrels where had lain 
ambush for me, and load bird 
shot tore its way into face, in- 
stantly blinding me, was thirty- 
seven. 

About hour before this, the 
Mexican—who was one the 
watchmen employed the ore re- 
duction plant which was the 
time charge—had poked cocked 
revolver against ribs and threat- 
ened shoot me. The reason for 
this attack was that had found 
the man asleep duty, had wak- 
ened him, and reprimanded 
him. 

After bit tussle managed 
disarm him, and sent him home 
sober up. But instead staying 
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heart-breaking struggle ended when 
Bob Davis, editor “All Story” 
and “Munsey’s” accepted first 
novel for serial publication. 

November, 1918, went New 
York, remaining there until 1922, 
when returned Los Angeles 
automobile. 


Paying Occupation 


Joseph Kescell 
home procured shotgun and 
crept through the brush the 
mountain side the barrels, where 
lay the darkness waiting 
from another part the plant. 


Two month’s later, several 
New York’s foremost eye specialists 
confirmed the opinion those had 
already consulted Mexico City— 
that eyesight was permanently 
destroyed. 

four o’clock the same day, 
after visit The New York 
Association for the Blind and talk 
with Mr. Walter Holmes, manager 
the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for 
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the Blind, was very much heart- 


find that there were many 
kinds work which 


could do, and which could con- 


‘tinue be, the past, entirely 


self-sustaining. 
this time, practically all 


life had been spent widely 


separated mining sections the 
Far West and some the countries 
the south us. 

was born Monroe, New York; 
but when was five, parents 
went out Park City, Utah—the 
still famous camp, 
which father was the first city 
marshal. When was about four- 
teen went work one the 
stores there, going school part 
the day. kept this for two 
years, and then got job mail 
boy, carrying mail horseback 
skis one the mines some 
distance back the mountains. 


This job held until was eight- 
een, when came East school 
for time, and then went into 
Western ore reduction plant—later 
specializing extracting metals 
from the raw ore. was this latter 
kind work which took over 
good part the Far West, and 
finally into Mexico. 

After lost sight learned 
use the typewriter and tried sev- 
eral different kinds work before 
thinking that could learn write 
saleable stories. Yet less than 
year after started write, the 
first one had gone over and since 
then work has appeared more 
than thirty American magazines— 
and some English periodicals. 

Hitting the trail the dark has 
its drawbacks. But that what 
one called upon do— Well, 
just hit it. 


Earns His Living Writing 


igan, has earned his living for 
twenty years writing for 
publication. says that primarily 
newspaper correspondent, con- 
tributing special articles, feature sto- 
riés and general news. contest 
which sixty correspondents partici- 
pated, won cash prize for the 
best feature story. 

Mr. Kaiser has published verses 
and great number articles 
rural life and bird lore the farm 
journals. 

When was fourteen, Mr. Kaiser 
himself destroyed his sight instant- 


KAISER, Jonesville, Mich- 


aneously and completely the dis- 
charge gun had his hands. 
attended the Michigan School 
for the Blind, the public schools 
Lansing, and took special work 
Hillside College. 

hold the outstanding event 
teacher the School for the Blind 
Lansing,” Kaiser “She 
eyes for me, reading manu- 
scripts before they press and 
news calls, and thousand other 
little ways where sight needed.” 
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(Continued from page 23) 
transcribe upon the typewriter, re- 
vising she goes along. 
chapters the book are afterward 
read her for further correction 
and the final copy goes stenog- 
rapher typed for the pub- 
lisher’s critical eye. She has re- 
markable Braille library which 
she greatly attached. love 
read she said. “It 
much better than having someone 
read you. learned read 
Braille when was eight years old. 
did not school, but teacher 
from school for blind children 
came the house and taught me. 
Braille books reduced. They were 
very much cheaper England and 
hope some day the price here will 
greatly reduced.” 

meet Miss Rhoades de- 
lightful experience. She alive 
and alert—her interest the pro- 
like most successful people who live 
New York she did not come from 
somewhere else, for she was born 
Seventeenth Street, living for 
thirty-eight years one house 
Madison Avenue—until the ruthless 
march commerce sent her her 
present Park Avenue apartment. 


Lindsay George Lucas 


During the past few years Lind- 
say George Lucas Minneapolis 
has successfully placed fiction and 
verses number publications 
which include St. Nicholas, Boys’ 
Magazine, Boy’s Weekly, Sports- 
man’s Review. 

Mr. Lucas lost his sight and also 


his hearing 1916 and began his 
practice writing with juvenile 
verses. His interest childhood 
diversions and animals have af- 
forded him material for successful 
work. 


News Correspondent Oregon 


Out Oregon, Edward Rob- 
bins, who lost his sight when 
was seventeen years age, has en- 
tered upon journalistic career. 
has been acting news correspondent 
for Portland paper Hillsboro, 
county seat twenty miles distant, cov- 
ering court news and 
stories. 

and type out all stuff,” says. 
“Of course, necessary have 
reader. the theory can 
pick one for twenty cents hour. 
High school girls are often glad 
read me. use one from two 
four hours day. read the daily 
papers and other articles. build 
the good will the paper this 
community joined the local chamber 
commerce which puts touch 
with all the local business 
find all news sources good and 
journalism lots fun. 

“At the time lost sight was 
working the Portland telegraph 
department the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. education 
prior that was characterized mainly 
the fact that didn’t have much. 
since becoming blind have been 
college, making the course three 
Delta Chi, honorary journalistic fra- 
ternity. had spend two school 
years the state school for the blind 
Salem, learning how blind. 
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Progress the Movement for the Special 
Preparation Teachers the Blind 


Epwarp ALLEN. 
Director, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 


England school teachers the 

blind must qualify passing 

examination, they must give up. 
Government threatens withhold 
its grant any institution 
school which employs new un- 
certificated teacher beyond two 
years. was reported after the 
examinations May, 1925, that 215 
school teachers (since 1909) and 
128 home teachers (since 1923) had 
already been certificated the or- 
ganization known the College 
and Association Teachers the 
Blind. 

Last fall there was held the 
School for the Blind, Swiss Cot- 
tage, London, short course for 
teachers already service. The 
December issue “The Teacher 
the Blind,” which prints the pro- 
gram, reports there were at- 
tendance. 

Though England leads this 
matter teacher preparation, 
have made beginning few 
states. “The Newsletter” for April, 
1925, announces that the Commis- 
sioner Education the State 
New York will not make state ap- 
portionment account teacher 
special class who does not 
possess authorizing 
such teacher teach it, who 
does not possess the qualifications 
prescribed him. 

“Section 277 the Regents 
Rule ‘the President 
the University may, his dis- 
cretion, issue 


valid for period not exceed one 
school year, but only cases 
which public convenience absolutely 
requires it, and then only the 
recommendation the district, vil- 
lage city superintendent 
schools having jurisdiction. sec- 
ond temporary license shall not 
issued the same individual. 

temporary license will 
granted unless satisfactory evidence 
furnished that the candidate 
qualified, and sufficient reasons are 
given why the candidate not the 
holder regular certificate.’ 

“It has been held that under Sec- 
tion 277 the Regents Rules sec- 
ond temporary license may 
granted provided the teacher has 
done additional professional study 
approved for the purpose the 
Commissioner Education.” 

Section 7759 the General Code 
Ohio, touching public schools for 
the blind, deaf, and crippled, reads: 
“Teachers such school 
appointed are other public school 
teachers. They shall possess the 
usual qualifications 
teachers the public schools, and 
addition thereto special 
training and equipment the state 
superintendent public instruction 
the board education may re- 
quire.” 

Minnesota, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania and few other states are 
considering the requirement spe- 
cial preparation for special teach- 
ing. 
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the State Michigan, teach- 
uncertificated the special meth- 
her group would probably find 
teacher any special institution, 
school class under public control. 
The State Normal College Detroit 
offering for credit, training 
courses special Super- 
intendent Holmes the State 
School for the Blind Lansing, 
writes that received into his 
school last year for specific train- 
ing, two graduates the Michigan 
State College Ypsilanti. 

Principal Burritt Overbrook, 
has sent one his teachers 
Watertown take the Harvard 
course the Education the 
Blind; and both and Principal 
Van Cleve have each employed 
new teacher who has taken it. Super- 
intendent Hooper, Janesville, has 
now sent two young women for 
that course and for the new Perkins 
course “special methods.” Super- 
intendent Wilson Indianapolis 
writes that his Board voted 1924 
add the pay any his 
teachers who shall have taken either 
the Harvard course the Peabody 
course.. Seventeen Perkins teach- 
ers have pursued the former and 
consequence have either received 
their appointment higher pay. 

For the past five years, teachers 
from far and near have gone 
Nashville, Tenn., where Peabody 
College for Teachers has been offer- 
ing summer courses the educa- 
tion the blind and the special 
method teaching manual training 
and sight-saving classes. Already 
many have received the college 
credit for one more these 


courses and returned their posi- 
tions, doubtless with increased sal- 
aries. Superintendent Wampler 
the State Institution for the Blind, 
which located there, alone re- 
sponsible for beginning this enter- 
prise and for making success. 
now preparing new attractions 
covering the period the coming 
convention. 

Mr. Irwin, everybody knows, 
has been conducting New York 
City, first for Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and then for 
the New York University, theoret- 
ical and practical accredited sum- 
mer courses for home teachers. And 
Mr. Burritt has been offering 
prospective home teachers 
year course—one year special 
preparation Overbrook and one 
general preparation the Phila- 
delphia School Social and Health 
Work. Two students will fin- 
ish June, 1926. 

the time this paper appears, 
people will have completed the 
Harvard course the Education 
course, though recently advanced 
full status and designated the 
catalog remains general 
scope, supplying does historical 
background real acquaintance 
with the development the sub- 
ject and with the problems blind- 
ness and the blind. Properly qual- 
ified students may now count 
its certificate towards the Harvard 
degree Master Education. 

The new, Perkins course, 
special methods which was begun 
last October with nine students 
the Harvard course will definitely 
prepare them and their successors 
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PREPARATION 


teach blind con- 
ductor Miss Jessica Lang- 
worthy, who has resigned her prin- 
cipalship pioneer this more im- 
perative field. She has planned the 
course fill out school year; and 
will able call upon our school’s 
departmental instructors impart 
their own special methods, one 
after another the common school 
branches, graphic representation 
and manual training. Practice 
will hand hand with theory. 
Everything, short, will done 
make the new course strong and 
worthwhile. due time litera- 
ture will begin appear. But, be- 
cause public opinion service 
blind children still savors their 
care rather than their schooling, 
this new which looks 
hopefully wholesome change for 
the better, marches slowly. 

The corresponding movement 
teacher training 
classes more rapid. Already 
has teachers’ manual, also or- 
gan issued periodically, and other 
literature. This natural and 
expected; for here the service 
stressed plainly conservation 
eyesight alike for the children and 
for the public weal. 


State-Supported Home Teaching 
Twenty-Five Years Old 


Though home teaching began 
England 1855 and Philadel- 
phia 1882, the first done 
with public funds was Massa- 
chusetts 1900. The first quarter- 
century was appropriately 
celebrated Perkins Institution 
Friday evening, February 1926. 


TEACHERS 


For the first fifteen years the 
service was administered for the 
state Perkins, with the aid 
the institution office, library and the 
Howe Memorial Press. Moreover, 
the teachers were—as they still are 
—Perkins graduates. But what 
especially memorable, the fact 
that the original four are living, two 
being still service, and that all 
them participated the recent 
celebration. These are Lillian 
Garside, Lydia Hayes, John Vars 
and Edward Schuerer. They were 
chosen Mr. Anagnos because 
their fitness—spirit, education, re- 
sourcefulness and personality. 

Their first duty was find 
pupils. this, involved send- 
ing word all Massachusetts blind 
people known the school 
too old come it, canvassing 
villages, towns and cities, and even 
advertising the local newspapers. 
The first annual report gives the 
number adult blind reached 
one hundred and thirty and the 
traveled 23,914, nearly 
once around the earth 
equator. 

These teachers were readers 
Line Type, and because this 
was then the system the Perkins 
library, they started out teach 
but very soon they put their chief 
reliance Moon Type books im- 
ported meanwhile Mr. Anagnos 
from England. 

Announcement was made the 
outset that the teaching would in- 
clude not only reading, but also 
writing and such manual occupa- 
tions the pupils were capable 
undertaking; and this has become 
the plan. 
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The first part-year’s appropria- 
was $1,000, the second ‘full 
‘year’s $3,600, the third $5,000, 
which sum continued until 1916 
mutual consent the work 
was taken over the Commission 
for the 

The number Massachusetts 
home teachers present seven, 
Schuerer being: still the 
force. 


Course Causes Blindness 
and Low Vision 


the two week-ends Jan- 
22-23 and 1926, Miss 
Ida Ridgeway, Supervisor 
Work for Children, Massachusetts 
Division the Blind, gave Per- 
kins Institution intensive course 
‘on Causes Blindness and Low 
Vision group composed 
twenty sight-saving class teachers, 
five other teachers, 
nurses, five social workers, and the 
eleven students the late Harvard 
class the Education the Blind. 
‘This course was given for the pur- 
pose stimulating students 
the subject more intelligent in- 
terest work for the prevention 
blindness. 

the afternoon the last day, 
Miss Ridgeway held there two- 
hour written examination 
subject treated, which eighteen 
the teachers took. They were rated 
the proportion one-fourth for 
their written notebooks 
fourths for the examination. And 
those who passed are entitled re- 
written Harvard paper and signed 
Mr. Allen member the 
staff the Graduate School Edu- 
cation Harvard University. 


Report the 1925 Convention 


Copies the report the 
Eleventh 
the American Association Work- 
ers for the Blind, held June, 1925, 
the Western Reserve Academy 
Hudson, Ohio, are now ready for 
distribution price $1.10 each. 
The printing this report was 
made possible through the generos- 
ity the Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, which assumed entire financial 
responsibility for the publication, in- 
cluding its editing, printing, etc. The 
published reports were handed over 
completed form splendid gift 
the American Association 
Workers for the Blind. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale this report, 
above the cost mailing, will 
into the slim treasury the Amer- 
ican Association Workers for the 
Blind. 

This the first time several 
years that the report has been pub- 
lished its entirety. includes 
the latest thought professional 
workers for the blind upon many 
the most burning questions con- 
fronting the social worker 
daily activities. 


Biennial 


None can af- 
ford not have copy this. 
Those desiring copies this re- 
port should send their orders im- 
mediately that the distribution 
can handled with minimum 
Orders 


dressed Irwin, American 
Foundation for the Blind, 125 East 
Street, New York City. Checks 
should made payable Harry 
Hartman, Treasurer the A.A.W.B. 


expense. 
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Use the Equipment You Have 


DonoGHUE 


severe teacher and expe- 

rience, since loss sight, 
has taught that the phrase, “To 
err human; forgive divine,” 
might supplanted another epi- 
gram which put forth for what 
worth, “To need help, 
divine.” 

writing these few lines for 
the readers the Outlook for the 
Blind, realize that they are 
largely read those who are en- 
gaged the work helping the 
blind some form other our 
various activities, rather than the 
blind readers who may read them 
proxy. Let me, therefore, the 
small space this article, condense 
what feel the most important 
point have proved own 
satisfaction experience, for 
most interest them, being un- 


story and not anyone else’s. 
When was suddenly deprived 
sight the retina the second 
eye detaching, was forty-five years 
old, married and living old Mexico 
City. had been, that time, 
successively, newspaper reporter; 
court reporter; law student 
versity, where graduated with 
degree Bachelor Laws; prac- 
ticing attorney law; and editor 
newspapers, magazines 
books; legislative agent (famil- 
iarly known “lobbyist”); 
lyceum lecturer and the five years 
had been Mexico, teacher 


Donoghue 


languages, stenographer, editor and 
translator. had studied languages 
earlier and went Mexico per- 
fect myself Spanish and study 
the codes for the purpose follow- 
ing career international law 
specialist. Two years after went 
blind found out that eye trou- 
ble had originally been nose trou- 
ble and the detachment the retina 
the first eye came from conditions 
For year worked with 
lump cotton stuck one eye 
and had give typewriting 
sight, due the terrible strain 
the other eye. 

much for what had been, and 
here merely line say that 
spent lot time chasing doctors, 
trying not blind, poking around 
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with varying fraction sight. 
spent two years Hamburg, 
Germany, with the famous retina 
expert, Professor Rudolf Deutsch- 
mann, who helped slightly, but 
came too late. was while there 
found out the nose was the trouble 
originally, and had the diseased 
cheek-bone whittled out. This was 
most trying period covers 
the usual floundering around the 
dark trying find way out. 
wondered what the world could 
make living, There was 
pension fund reconstruction bur- 
eau anything. have met 
three superintendents 
schools, Messrs. Allen, Bledsoe and 
Burritt, each whom seemed will- 
ing anything could. Each 
them invited lecture be- 
fore his school when tried 
break into the lecturing game. Mr. 
Allen invited make free use 
the courses Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, which did for some 
months and honorary mem- 
ber the alumni that fine school. 
But the hardest thing had stand, 
was the lack real direction and 
the number impractical sugges- 
tions made undertake this 
that work that was never fitted 
for. successful lawyer who had 
been law school chum, advised 
enter the workshop for the blind 
had heard blind men earned 
lot money Meanwhile, 
old pupils Mexico wrote 
return and teach them English, re- 
gardless handicap, but the 
revolution and world war blocked 
that. Finally, figured that, 
could teach English Spanish- 
speaking countries, might teach 


Spanish English countries and 
with the help Mr. Tumey, 
secretary the Southbridge, Mass., 
small class Commercial Span- 
ish and got along all right. 

1918 came Tampa, Florida 
and had hard time for year. 
But they finally figured that man 
who could lecture Spanish 
English grammar his English 
pupils ought able teach 
Spanish. During the winters 
1919-1920, had charge the large 
classes Commercial Spanish the 
Knights Columbus Night School 
and began earn real Then 
went Mexico again where 
finished work set text-books 
was writing when went com- 
pletely blind, Donoghue Construc- 
tive Commercial English Method, 
which published there and 
Donoghue Constructive Commercial 
Spanish Method, which have just 
published here. That brings 
back Tampa and the present. 
Here am, now years old, with 
two first-class glass eyes and more 
scars than stars. ‘Last winter 
was the hospital for appendicitis, 
eighteenth hospital trip. 

Let conclude saying, that, 
while may has-been some 
extent, now engaged work 
which can bring bear all 
previous trainings and make them 
all serve purpose, from the con- 
cise lawyer, the versatile newspaper- 
man, the lecturer, the demonstrative 
listener and dialectician. 

radiocasted the Tampa Times 
station the other and told 
them how much enjoyed small 
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set, sent the American 
Foundation for the Blind and the 
announcer said, that, while had 
lost sight could still hear and 
talk. repeated that and said that 
was the way now made living, 
listening and talking. 

have conveyed the impression that 
trying give out, which 
that blind man must use what 
equipment has the most prac- 
tical way can, rather than try 


distasteful efforts, and 
the best helper the one who helps 
him reconstruct along these lines. 
working for the county school 
board here Tampa the evening 
high school called the Opportunity 
School, teaching Spanish en- 
rolled class over seventy. 
January began, also, series 
lectures Commercial Law. The 
other night put travelogue 
Spanish-America which played 
the part sea captain. 


Reward Merit 
(An Acrostic) 


Man cannot live, forsooth, bread alone; 
Redeeming grace finds scope play soul; 


Old age resigns desire, but hugs its goal. 
Life here meadow, plowed and sown, 
golden transformation mown. 

Nor does the Harvester take petty dole, 


His share vintage comprehends the whole; 


But they that dwell Him make His their cwn. 
Unless one learn sow, attend, and reap, 
Reward merit ne’er can his lot. 

Right living drives its rending roots full deep 
Into the heart evil’s vital spot. 

Take care scale Parnassus’ rugged 

Take care sever clean each Gordian knot. 
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Martin Bergen—Masseur 


IVE minutes’ conversation with 

Martin Bergen Brooklyn, New 

York, will inspire complete 
confidence that the right man 
the right place. After twelve years 
steady work masseur his enthusi- 
asm for his job contagious. Blind- 
ness has not kept him from establish- 
ing himself profession, marrying 
and living normal, busy life. His 
education school for the blind, 
the encouragement those who have 
studied possible vocations for young 
people without sight, plus his own 
determined initiative have enabled 
him take healthy place the 
working world. 

visited him the other day 
hospital for crippled children where 
gives treatments and when left 
had the feeling that the day’s rout- 
ine, the daily grind for many 
us, was still for him something 
adventure. radiated vitality and 
professional pride and the ambition 
the vocation had chosen. 

When went down the hospital 
room where works found 
alert young man with finely squared 
shoulders whose hand went out 
meet mine with uncertainty di- 
rection. first impression was one 
assurance. Mr. Bergen knew that 
little room well that seemed 
did not make one confused 
movement while watched him. 

exhibited first the mechanical 
devices used his hospital work, 
turning electric currents and shut- 
ting them off with absolute confidence 


—and with something more—a scien- 
tific ardor which stimulated me. 

child was brought from the 
elevator wheeled chair and lifted 
upon the table where Mr. Bergen 
gives his treatments. was game 
little chap, with the baffling blight 
Infantile Paralysis upon one his 
legs. Mr. Bergen’s supple, sensitive 
fingers began their task coaxing 
refractory muscles respond his 
manipulation. While worked 
spoke the epidemic paralysis 
1916 which struck down many 
children and created 
cedented demand for massage. 

When his patient had gone back 
the upstairs ward asked him 
tell something his experience 
getting established masseur and 
the possibilities for young blind 
people the same field. 

Mr. Bergen swung himself the 
table and began talk, eagerly, en- 
thusiastically. 

“When left the New York In- 
stitute for the Blind where had 
received excellent training,” said, 
wanted find some way earn 
living and there aren’t many 
ways open blind 
tuning passed up. tried basketry 
bit with the idea teaching it, 
but, spite some 
arguments the part friends 
study massage and study thor- 
oughly. took course private 
school—” 

was interrupted the opening 


MARTIN BERGEN, MASSEUR 


Martin Bergen, blind 
hood, employed masseur 
two Brooklyn hospitals 


door. pretty young woman 
entered the room. 

“This wife,” introduced. 
hospitals where worked.” 

was Mrs. Bergen who supplied 
some details her husband had mod- 


estly withheld—that graduated 
the head his class twenty the 
training school when was the only 
blind member, that the eight months’ 
course which gained license 
practice did not satisfy him, that, 
foregoing cash all his 
study, volunteered his services 
hospitals where could work under 
the very best orthopedic specialists, 
that gave three years earnest 
effort learn through all 
which could learned make his 
services valuable. 

His persistence and ambition have 
been rewarded excellent private 
practice which has come him 
through the doctors and staff 
position two hospitals. duties 
include course lectures nurses 
well the treatment patients. 
Mr. Bergen knows his subject 
thoroughly that able give 
valuable instruction. well es- 
tablished important position. 

possible, Mr. Bergen says, 
complete eight months course 
massage which will permit young 
blind man practice, but wishes 
get the top, and, especially, 
demonstrate ability competition 
with the seeing, must keep 
studying and apprenticing until has 
won the attention and endorsement 
doctors and hospitals. 

Mr. Bergen’s professional standing 
has been won through sheer ability 
and that ability has been acquired only 
untiring effort. any other 
profession vocation for the seeing 
sightless, the room the top 
for those who are unsatisfied with 
short cuts. 
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Lions Harness 


Sympathetic charity, inevitably 
hot and cold turns, according 
the knowledge and temperament 
the dispenser, and consequently 
often pernicious its results the 
recipient, slowly but surely giv- 
ing place wholesome, con- 
structive philanthropy which, while 
provides for present and pros- 
pective needs, also provides 
divinely human way, against the re- 
currence such needs eliminat- 
ing the cause underlying the con- 
the blind, while greater opportunity 
for the blind for themselves 
being opened daily these worthy 
citizens. Indeed, constructive phil- 
anthropy going further than this 
taking steps with greater suc- 
cess each year, remove such 
causes produce unnecessary blind- 
ness. State commissions for the 
blind generally, and other organiza- 
tions designed for their betterment, 
are paying more and more attention 
the prevention blindness than 
formerly, the same time that they 
are giving less attention the 
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welfare those already blinded 
and thus removed beyond the pale 
that merciful salvation offered 
preventive measures. 

The Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind has for several years, 
the extent which its limited funds 
have permitted, conducted active 
for the prevention 
blindness; for the employment 
blind people; and for the relief 
aged and disabled blind. This work 
has necessity been confined 
the main the particular localities 
which the Association has es- 
tablished centers for the blind, little 
work being done worthy mention, 
genuinely state-wide nature. 

Now comes the realization our 
dreams. July, 1925, the Lions’ 
International decided make work 
for the blind their major activity. 
Since this action was taken, well 
before, individual Lions’ Clubs 
all over the country have been in- 
terested, greater less degree, 
work for the blind. For example, 
the Lions’ Club 
possible furnish every blind child 
the country with interesting 
magazine the Braille system; and 
many the Lions’ Clubs other 
states are already furnishing this 
magazine the blind pupils their 
state schools. Every such activity 
the part individual clubs 
individual club members warmly 
received those interested work 
for the blind. 

But perhaps the greatest oppor- 
tunity for service yet placed before 
the Lions that offered the 
Lions’ Clubs Pennsylvania 
conjunction with the Pennsylvania 
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Association for the Blind, Inc. The 
two organizations are just now get- 
ting together most interesting 
and promising project. The Lions 
Clubs Pennsylvania, some fifty 
more all, have agreed un- 
derwrite for the Association ac- 
tive whirlwind campaign for the 
prevention blindness, the welfare 
the blind, and these ends, 
increased enrollment the member- 
ship and donors the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind. Mr. 
Royston, Royston and 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chairman the Lions’ State Com- 
mittee charge this work, and 
Honorable Henry Lanius, State 
Senator from York County, Pa., has 
been chosen Field Representative 
carry the campaign throughout 
the State. Each Lions’ Club will 
prepare the way its own com- 
munity for the presentation the 
work Senator Lanius, 
also the necessary follow-up 
work its community make the 
campaign effective. The idea 
the campaign, well the results 
obtained, have taken deep hold 
amtong the Lions Pennsylvania, 
and they unhesitatingly declare that 
they are the work finish. 

unquestionably Lion sized 
job, and the Lions are the men who 
can and will it. 

LATIMER 


Value Campaign Meetings 


The meetings held under the aus- 
pices the American Foundation 
for the Blind have two objects. 
First, raise money for the im- 
provement and co-ordination all 


work done America behalf 
our one hundred thousand blind peo- 
ple. Second, promote every- 
where wider, deeper, more en- 
lightened sympathy with those who 
have live under the heavy handi- 
cap blindness. The second ob- 
ject important the first. 
see and hear Miss Keller and 
her teacher Mrs. Macy these 
meetings great privilege and 
strong argument for the cause. 
the evidence real and joyful 
miracle—the liberation human 
soul from prison which seemed 
hopeless. proof positive the 
reality the spiritual life God 
and man. The great mass meeting 
Washington January which 
the Miracle and 
Worker were present and spoke, was 
full gladness and brought mes- 
sage faith, hope, and love all 
the thousands who were present. 


HENRY VAN 


News Items Interest 


The editors the Outlook welcome 
news any interesting action 
behalf blind people. are 
formation all legislation which 
affects the blind and will greatly 
appreciate the favor those who 
have promoted bills will send word 
the Outlook regard their 
outcome. News from the various as- 
sociations and schools for the blind, 
the appointment executives, the 
erection new buildings, Weeks 
for the Blind, and other matters 
importance and information, will af- 
ford real contribution the col- 
umns the Outlook. 


When Blindness Comes 


CLARENCE GODDARD 


evening toward the end 
March, after returning from 
school, asked mother get 

little brother ready and let 
take him uptown. She did so, little 
thinking would the last time 
would make such request and that, 
the days come, would the 
brother who would guide me. 

were returning from our 
stroll about town, were joined 
one playmates. Catching 
sight stray pony neighbor- 
ing went over see it; and 
so, attracted one thing and an- 
other, roamed about boys will 
until found ourselves some 
little distance from home. Suddenly, 
feeling strangely sick, 
back toward town. Whether was 
growing dark was too ill see 
not know. 

When awoke the next morning, 
saw one mother’s cousins sitting 
the kitchen. Seeing that was 
awake, said, “Hello.” That 
the last word have any recollec- 
tion hearing, and our cousin 
the last person recall seeing. From 
that time until several weeks later 
was conscious little that went 
around me. seem remem- 
ber something going the train 
with grandpa. know now that 
was who took the Metho- 
dist hospital Omaha, that 
terrible illness was spinal mening- 
itis, and that within seven days 
ing. 


was born farm near Cham- 
pion, Nebraska, June 14, 
like think that birthday 
Flag Day, because love “Old 
Glory.” 

When was year two old, 
parents moved Grant, Nebraska. 
can still plainly see the house 
which lived and the mulberry 
trees that grew near. well re- 
member how would toddle down 
from upstairs, pause the last 
step and peek around the corner 
see father were there. When 
would see me, would laugh 
and call me. 

Our next home was farm 
near Chase. Here were spent five 
the happiest years child- 
hood. 

Like every boy who lives 
farm, was not very old when 
began doing such the chores 
could. helped with the milking. 
fed the horses, and was never 
happy when was with 
father. Sometimes would take 
the field with him and let 
ride the cultivator. When was 
old enough, would let drive 
the horses, but always walked 
behind, ready help anything 
should happen. often think how 


would hurt him could see 
now. 

was only little more than four 
years old when started school. 


The little white 
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which went was the one where 
had gone when she was 
child. can see yet with its 
three rows seats, the long benches 
upon which the smallest pupils 
stood reach the blackboards, the 
the corner, and the or- 
gan that was used only for Sun- 
day-school when there was 
funeral. 

When was nearly eight years 
old, left the farm, and since that 
time have lived Lamar. 
father built garage, but sold 
with appendicitis and had find 
lighter work. was then be- 
came mail carrier between Lamar 
and Holyoke. 


Our Troubles Begin 


Early the fall that same year 
moved into our new house. 
father had tried arrange things 


just mother wanted them, 
and how happy all were! But 
seemed that our happiness was 
not last long, for with the com- 
ing winter our trouble began. With 
the exception mother, the 
family had the flu and smallpox. 
the time all had recovered, 
mother was quite worn out. 

She regained her strength, how- 
ever, and during the following sum- 
mer she carried the mail while 
father worked the harvest field, 
but such hard work the hot sun 
proved too much for him. 

remember that all went 
grandpa’s the second August: 
father returned Lamar, tak- 
ing brother Cleo and with 
him. slept one bed that 
night. little thought that 
would our last night together. 

little before noon the next day 
started back Imperial. Think- 


Clarence Goddard Nebraska, six- 
teen years old, both blind and deaf, 
who graphically tells the story 
his life. has been student 
the Nebraska School for the 
Blind, and this autobiography was 
first published the Nebraska 
School Journal. 
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ing might have need it, 
father put extra tire. had 
gone only little way when the ex- 
pected trouble came, but the tire 
causing was not the one that had 
given anxiety. brother and 
were sent back town for another. 
There were some near by, 
and from them borrowed the 
needed tools. After father had 
used them, told boys take 
them back. For some reason that 
cannot explain did not want 
go, but father said, both 
you run on.” Those were the 
last words were ever hear 
him speak. Pumping the tire 
had probably been too great strain 
for the heart that was 
strong. 

Cleo and returned from the 
campers’ tents, caught sight 
our father lying the road. 
hurried him and tried help 
him up. Our screams brought 
man who was also having car trou- 
ble little farther down the road. 
helped lift father into the 
ear. Cleo sat with him! the back 
seat and held his head while sat 
the front and drove. The lady 
who had been with was fright- 
ened that .she had run back 
feel sure that was dead 
the time had the car turned 
the direction home. course, 
did not realize then. 
drove into town, were stopped 
get boys home with him, 
but could not persuaded. When 
asked about father, was told 
that was just the same. little 
tater heard one man inquire 


another father were dead. 
Unnoticed either, looked and 
listened. saw that the man ad- 
dressed shook his head “yes.” 

the meantime, mother had 
gone with other relatives from 
Imperial Chase, where the fu- 
neral her sister was held that 
afternoon. She could not under- 
stand why had not joined her 
had been planned; neither could 
she understand why the people who 
came from Lamar looked her 
strangely. When she was told what 
could not bear two such great sor- 
rows. The next day father’s 
funeral was held that same little 
white schoolhouse Chase, 
where both mother and had spent 
such happy days. 

was then ten years felt 
duty help every way 
that could. Mother continued 
carry mail, took care the 
younger children while she was 
gone. When school began, could 
only during the morning mail 
days. 


Nebraska Blizzards 


Many things were very hard for 
mother and do. One day, 
late November, there was ter- 
rible blizzard. That evening when 
went feed the cow, found 
the hay, which was stacked the 
north side the barn, covered with 
ice and snow. was almost impos- 
sible loosen even little. The 


next morning the wind had ceased, 
and the sun shone; but the snow 
had drifted high that could 
not open the barn door far enough 
get with the milk pail. man- 
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aged squeeze through, and 
brother, going into the garage, 
passed the pail through 
opening the partition. was 
not until later the day, after one 
the neighbor boys had helped 
shovel away part the snow, that 
were able lead the cow the 
tank. had cut hole the 
ice, and had hard work making 
large enough for poor Bossy get 
in. 

was not long after the blizzard 
that went spend the remain- 
der the winter with grandpa. 
long, dreary winter was, too. That 
first Christmas without father 
was most unhappy. There were few 
toys and big dinner. little 
later all except grandpa and Uncle 
John had the flu. the twenty- 
fourth February little sister 
Opal came live with us. there 
were five boys, were glad 
that the baby was girl. 

March illness came and 
could more chores. 

began grow better, real- 
ized that was blind. could not 
believe that must always. 
Again and again would ask the 
nurses would ever see. they 
told “no,” cried, they usu- 
ally said “yes.” would not believe 
that was deaf. kept the 
nurses why they would not talk 
me. They would touch ears, 
imagined many queer 
things. There was strange ring- 
ing ears. thought heard 
dogs howling they were hurt. 
times seemed hear tin cans 
being dragged along the sidewalk. 


Again, was sure there were bears 
around bed, sniffing and 
pulling the bed clothes. would 
scream, and the nurses would come. 

One day someone brought the 
letters the alphabet carved from 
wood. first was very hard for 
tell one from the other, but 
after time could recognize them 
quickly. this way people began 
talk me, spelling out each word 
handing one letter time. 


Moments 


suppose was because was 
lonely that often asked what 
time was. One day when had 
asked this question, the nurse, after 
touching three fingers, made 
From this understood that was 
half-past three. Later, the same 
manner, the nurse outlined the let- 
ters hand. first was 
hard recognize them, and would 
ask for the wooden letters; but 
time could very quickly get the 
words printed palm, and now 
used having people talk 
can hear. Since hands have 
become ears, try always 
keep them clean. 

Doctors, nurses, and 
were very kind me. Dr. Patton 
brought set blocks. Two 
the nurses, Miss Ward and Miss 
Stenger, were especially good 
me. the morning birth- 
day hospital friends gave 
such pleasant surprise. was led 
table upon which were many 
gifts, and when dinner was 
brought there were couple 
pieces angel food cake. 


The next day grandpa came 
take home. How glad was 
see him! had been homesick, 
and when realized that might 
not see hear again, often cried 
for hours time. 

The weeks which followed 
return home passed slowly. could 
scarcely stand walk alone. 
playmates came more. 
The girl who worked for mother 
that summer talked 
played dominoes with often 
she could, and tried help her 
drying the dishes. 

Early October was taken 
see chiropractor. For eight weeks 
stayed with Aunt Myrtle near 
Benkleman. During this time was 
taken town almost every day for 
treatment. Although could neither 
see nor hear the end the two 
months, had had 
times while aunt’s. enjoyed 
going into the field with cousins 
shuck corn. felt quite impor- 
tant holding the lines. liked 
with the boys when they went 
milk. 


Then the Whooping Cough 


returned home December. 
Soon after that took the whoop- 
ing-cough, and was not until the 
coming spring that began 
get well. had been alone much 
winter that longer cared 
for the companionship others. 
the days grew warmer, would 
into the yard and try find 
way about, would climb into 
mother’s car, where would play 
sleep until was time for mother 
with the mail. Then would 
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rocking-chair. 
The year which followed, like the 
one before, was long and unhappy. 
Winter brought third attack 
the flu. 

Since the time leaving the 
hospital, Dr. Patton and Miss Ward 
had been urging mother send 
school. Friends Lamar had 
given Braille copy the book 
Matthew, but could not read it, 
and did not seem that 
could ever learn. began think 
that should like school. 
was question whether should 
educated with the deaf with 
the blind. The matter was referred 
Mr. Booth, who consulted other 
educators, some whom were en- 
gaged work with both. had 
not lost speech, was decided 
that should sent the school 
for the blind. friend mother’s, 
happening Nebraska City, 
visited the institution. She said she 
thought would like it. 

was not until the latter part 
September that 
were completed and was brought 
school. Although spent day 
with relatives Alma, seemed 
long drive me. reached our 
journey’s end Saturday evening, and 
spent the night hotel. 

shall never forget the next day. 
was about the middle the fore- 
noon when drove out the 
school. Most the pupils and 
teachers had gone church. 
mother and uncle were anxious 
get back home, they could not 
with very long. wanted 
return with What should 
among many strangers? 


a 
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How did know that they would 
kind me? felt little better 
when found among the boys one 
who had been the hospital the 
same time that was there. the 
afternoon three the boys took 
for walk. have since often 
wished that the newness had not 
worn off and that they would still 
wish take me. 


Begin Study Braille 


The new school which had 
come was certainly different from 
any had attended. The first teach- 
whom was taken for work 
showed the Braille letters, told 
her could not learn read that 
way; was too hard. The wooden 
board with its metal slides seemed 
queer sort slate me, and when 
saw the awl-like instrument with 
which the writing done, said 
could write better with 
spite opinions, Miss John- 
son began teaching me, and was 
not long until was reading and 
writing short sentences. 

During the first few days felt 
that there was nothing school for 
mie, and wanted home. 
thought would try stay one 
week and then write mother 
come for me. time passed, 
became better acquainted, was not 
homesick, and decided stay 
another week. was not long until 
took arithmetic, geography, 
typewriting, bead work, and net- 
ting. 

One day Miss Johnson and sat 
the porch, asked her the time. 
Instead replying, she put her open 


watch into hand. had 
crystal. was greatly pleased that 
could tell time with fingers. 
After that Miss Johnson often let 
carry her watch, sometimes for 
weeks. was such comfort 
me, especially during the long hours 
when could not sleep night. 
How happy was when was given 
gold watch for very own, 
gift from Mr. Abbott, the supervis- 
ors, the teachers, and Miss Ward, 
former nurse. 

could not home for the 
Christmas vacation, such trip 
too long and too hard winter. 
was during the holidays that 
read first story book Braille. 
was “The White Indian Boy,” 
and although have read many 
books since, none have given 
much pleasure. later received 
copy the book, and count one 
dearest treasures. 

second year school was 
much easier than the first had been. 
was longer homesick realized 
that was among friends who un- 
derstood me. 

our way back school last 
September Miss Johnson and spent 
half day the school for the deaf. 
enjoyed our visit very much. 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth and the teach- 
ers showed every kindness. 

spent here, and was 
the happiest one have known since 
the death father. Perhaps 
this was because felt well, 
perhaps was because received 
many gifts. New Year’s Day 
friend invited Miss Johnson and 
her home for lunch, and later 
took picture show. en- 
joyed it, too. felt the vibrations 


j 
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the organ, which seemed 
like big band playing. 


Meet Helen Keller 


When heard that Helen Kel- 
ler was Omaha early 
February, Miss Johnson and were 
eager go. Through the kindness 
Mr. Booth had the pleasure 
seeing Miss Keller her hotel 
and attending the meeting 
which she made her appeal be- 
half the American Foundation for 
the Blind. During our interview 
the morning, Miss Keller and 
talked ‘about the books have 
read, about our 
about traveling, and about vacation 
time. Meeting this wonderful 
woman seems have given new 
courage. One morning after return- 
ing school, told the teachers and 
pupils about conversation with 
Miss Keller. Later the superintend- 
ent the primary department 
the Episcopal Sunday-school asked 
come the church and tell 
the children about 
Omaha. did so, and found that 
audience had thought would 
he. 


While were Omaha, 
were entertained the school for 
the deaf, and surely had most 
delightful time. meeting 
the different ones and having them 
talk me. 


once while some one 
think great deal, but cannot 
answer now. This know: the 
school has already done much for 
me. When came, talked but 
little and could hardly under- 
stood. seldom smiled. Why should 
not strong enough walk far. Now 
talk freely those know well 
and can even think things say 
strangers. not only smile most 
the time, but often have good 
laugh myself over some joke that 
has been told something 
funny have read. like tease 
both pupils and teachers. recog- 
nize them all their hands, and 
sometimes know the different girls 
their powder perfume. Now 
dread alone. like have 
people talk me. like know 
what going school and the 
great outside world. much 
stronger that often walk town 
and back. 


Greatest Pleasure 


think find greatest pleasure 
the reading books. This year 
have five teachers, and sure 
they are all doing what they can 
help live happy, useful life. 
grown, know shall happier 
because what the school has done 
for me. 


ail 


“For This Distinguished Deed Bravery” 


LOVEWELL 


HERE have been some extra- 

ordinarily dramatic moments 

the short life twelve-year- 
old George Damon Humarock 
Beach, little Cape Cod fishing vil- 
lage. 

When George was only eight, 
playing about the beach, entered 
abandoned shack and came upon 
some brass detonators filled with 
plant. struck one piece 
glass and his sight was instantly 
destroyed. 

Life had started en- 
tirely new basis. First the doctors 


had their work and then, when 
the bandages were finally removed, 


George had become accustomed 
doing things without his eyes. 
When was well again went 
Watertown and entered Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind. 

Last summer when had been 
blind four years, came home for 
his summer vacation 
work. Back the sea, free from 
class routine, spent long hours 
the sand listening the surging 
waves. One hot August afternoon 
when could hear the incoming 
tide swirling against pier there 
came him the voices two wom- 
en. One seemed from raft 
knew was anchored two hundred 
feet from shore. became dis- 
tressed cry, frightened appeal for 
help from the current which was 
sweeping upon the raft. 

Instantly George 
cue. found poor sort craf 


near hand, broke free its 
anchor and set out toward the hys- 
terical cries. George 
swim himself, but knew how 
steer boat. When reached the 
spot from which the cries had come 


Courtesy Boston Herald 


The Twelve-Year-Old Blind Boy Who 
Won Thousand Dollar Prize 


they suddenly ceased. Then 
heard splash near hand and 
reaching out caught the woman 
who had become too weak cry 
out, some way dragged her into 
safety and brought her ashore. 
During the same summer months 
group publishers the Chicage 
Tribune Building who did not know 


that George Damon was 
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world decided offer thousand 
dollar prize for heroism Liberty, 
young weekly magazine which 
they were interested. Thousands 
letters came response this an- 
suggesting candidates 
for the prize and very careful in- 
vestigation all these letters were 
made. Among them was one which 
told the details George Damon’s 
rescue Ruth Burgess. Liberty 
sent member its staff Massa- 
chusetts check all statements 
from eye witnesses with the result 
that during the following December 
there came George check for 
one thousand dollars and gold 
medal—“For 
deed bravery rescuing Mrs. 
Ruth Burgess Brockton, 
Massachusetts, from death drown- 
ing the waters South River, 
Humarock Beach.” 

The money has gone into bank 
accumulate interest until grad- 
uates from school and starts life 
earnest, and the amazing way 
which interest accumulates, will 
nearly double the time George 
may want invest it. 

According Boston newspaper 
when George was told the check 
and the gleaming gold medal was 
placed his hand, uttered only 
one 


Eleventh Annual Conference 


The Eleventh Annual Conference 
the National Committee for the 
throughout the week November 
30th December 5th the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

The programme included In- 


stitute for Volunteer Workers; 
symposium Eye Hazards In- 
dustrial Occupations held jointly 
with the American Museum 
Safety; Prevention Blindness 
Programme Commissions and 
Associations; special meeting and 
demonstration arranged the 
courtesy the Department Sight 
Saving Classes, Board Educa- 
tion, New York City. The campaign 
against trachoma among the In- 
dians was discussed joint meet- 
ing the Eastern Association for 
the Prevention Blindness and 
the Annual Meeting the National 
Committee resolution was passed 
urging Congress give increased 
financial support 
legislation alleviate the suffer- 
ings and ravages trachoma. The 
Board Directors’ dinner was held 
December 3rd, Dr. Park Lewis 
presiding. December 4th there 
was discussion upon “How the 
National Committee may 
greatest service Sight Saving 
Classes,” and the Conference ended 
December 5th with meeting 
the members the Lighting Insti- 
Laboratories, Harrison, New Jersey, 
where very fine demonstration 
model lighting was given. 


Photographs Braille and Hauy 


Frequent requests for photographs 
Louis Braille and Valentine Haiiy 
have come the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. supply this 
demand, prints 11% have 
been secured, and these may ob- 
tained through the Foundation, for 
$1.00 each. 


Telescopic Spectacles and Magnifiers 
Aids Poor Vision 


Excerpts from paper Drs. Harry Gradle 
and Jules Stein, presented the section 
Ophthalmology the American Medical Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting 1924 Chicago, and pub- 

Courtesy the authors and the has 
been extended the Illinois Society for the Preven- 


tion Blindness for the publication such sections 
of the paper, together with the illustrations, as 
are of special interest to the laity. 

tories are given by Miss Marion A. Campbell, 
Secretary of the Illinois Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 


PART 


*We give briefly the histories 
several cases which distals were 
fitted, the patients being taken from 
our private practice. The ordinary 
vision given without correction 
well the vision with the tele- 
scopic spectacles. Distals trade 


name for telescopic spectacles. 
The results our studies and 

experiments with our cases have 

satisfied that telescopic specta- 


cles and magnifiers may success- 
fully used many cases poor 
vision which, with the best ordi- 
nary correction, are unable 
secure satisfactory vision. Most 
our patients were unable read the 
newspaper until they 
spectacles. Our work 
with the telescopic magnifiers has 
been practically nil, but plan 
make extensive study some 
our institutions for the blind with 
the view making some the pa- 
tients economically useful certain 
types work. There must thou- 
sands persons this country 
whose vision could materially 
improved the use these lenses, 
and made economically useful and 

has been found that patient 


with vision 1/20 (0.05) and 
even less can orientate himself, get 
around the streets, but unable 
read, write, make out things 
close range. The 
equipped with telescopic magni- 
fier, will able read signs 
the street and get about without 
inquiry and the same time, pro- 
perly fitted with 
attachments, can 
satisfactorily. 
There one point cannot im- 
press too much. Time and patience 
the physician, optician and pa- 
tient are very necessary. has not 
been unusual for spend 
entire morning fitting pair these 
spectacles. Adjustments time and 
time again are necessary. The patient 
will try them and find un- 
able read see well, owing 
the change the apparent distances 
objects well the enlarging 
effect produced their use. 
must try and try for hours and even 
few weeks, and after while 
will become accustomed the 
changes produced and will see much 
better than first trial examina- 
tion. Every patient have fitted 
came back few days after unable 


object-side lens 
read and write 


*The first installment atid Magnifiers Aids Poor apneared 


the December issue the Outlook for the Blind. 
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see well with 
Unfortunately they ex- 
pect better results than the marvel- 
ous result obtained, peculiar trait 
human nature always wishing for 
improvement. Again let empha- 
size the necessity for perseverence 
the part the patient for weeks, 
well the necessity for the phy- 
Sician and optician aid such 
changes and adjustments are nec- 
essary from time time. 

Visual education amblyopic 
children may aided the use 
telescopic spectacles. patient 15, 
another case where visual acuity 
improved out proportion the 
system magnification used, the fully 
corrected vision 0.2; 0.3-1; 
with Distals 0.5-2; 0.8-1. There 
question that the mental de- 
velopment this child will 
greatly facilitated the improve- 
ment vision resulting from the 
use Distals during 
years. 

Patients noticing gradual sud- 
den decrease vision and fearing 
blindness are given great mental 
encouragement being shown that 
visual acuity can restored the 
use telescopic spectacles and 
magnifiers. 

Between 1914 and 1918 Jena, 
148 patients (seventy war injuries) 
were fitted with telescopic specta- 
cles and magnifiers. Careful records 
were made Raefler, and 
questionnaire sent out few years 
later, resumé gave the following 
conclusions: Seventy 
needed these instruments their 
work; fifty per cent were able 
take their previous occupation 
which they could not otherwise, 


and ninety per cent were able 
read and write satisfactorily with 
their new 

Case O., aged 47, 
complains poor vision, especially 
night, progressively 

Diagnosis: Retinitis pigmentosa. 

Vision: and 20/200. 

Telescopic spectacles give 20/40 

Reads newspapers and fiction sat- 
isfactorily. 

Vision for near unsatisfactory 
and not needed long sight 
corrected with distals. 

Case 2—Mr. W., aged 65, 
complains poor vision both eyes. 

Diagnosis: Bilateral chorioretin- 
itis 

Vision: 20/200+1, 20/200. 

Telescopic spectacles give 
20/70. 

Reads newspapers, typewritten 
letters and fiction satisfactorily. The 
left eye was too poor attempt 
the use distals. 

Case S., aged 43. Poor 
vision. Patient high myopic 
showing 
atrophy the choroid and retina 
with extensive myopic choroditis. 

Diagnosis: Myopia and myopic 
choroditis. 

Vision: and 20/200. 

Telescopic spectacles give 
20/30; 20/20. 

Case A., aged al- 
ways has been near-sighted, but 
vision has been decreasing for the 
last four years. 

Diagnosis: Bilateral cataract and 
myopia. 

Vision: and 20/200. 

Telescopic spectacles give 


20/100, 20/200. 


TELESCOPIC 


Reads newspapers and fiction sat- 
isfactorily. 

Case M., aged 16, 
complains poor vision associated 
with diabetes for which 
treated with insulin. 

Diagnosis: Bilateral optic atrophy. 

Vision: and 20/200. 

Telescopic spectacles give 
20/60, 20/40. 

Case 6.—Mr. J.; aged 55. In- 
jured dynamite explosion 
March, 1923, both corneas being 
peppered with sand and dynamite 
particles. The right eye was appar- 
ently perforated some these 
fine particles. traumatic cat- 
aract. 

Diagnosis: Corneal maculae and 
traumatic cataract. 

Vision: light and 


improvement, 

Case S., Com- 
plains poor vision and difficulty 
reading. Objective findings: Fine 


lateral nystagmus, incipient opaci- 
ties both lenses. Some atrophy 
the retinas but definite lesions. 

Diagnosis: Myopia and cataracts. 

Vision: and 20/200. 

Telescopic spectacles 
20/30, 20/40. 

Case 8.—Miss H., aged Has 
always been near-sighted, progress- 
ively worse each year. 

Diagnosis: Progressive. myopia. 

Vision: and 20/200. 

Telescopic 
20/50, 20/30. 

Case 
Poor vision since years. 

Bilateral optic atrophy. 


give 


aged 18. 


SPECTACLES 


Vision: 
4/200. 

Telescopic 
20/70. 

Patient was supplied with 
reading desk. 

Supplementary case histories 
the Illinois Society for the Preven- 
tion Blindness: 

(1) The patient described in- 
troductory note completing high 
school course finger reader, fit- 
ted March, 1924, with the lenses 
has been able first 
year university work, 
usual ink-print text books with the 
aid the magnifiers and writing all 
her examinations and papers 
with their aid. 

magnifiers enable her 
travel about the crowded section 
the enjoy movies and the 
theatre, sew, etc. speaking 
their use and benefit her she 
says: 

“The telescopic 
ten out places where should 
otherwise have been lost. able 
with read books any size 
print and using constantly 
school work. has made 
possible for really enjoy 
play movie because can actu- 
ally see the players. Through the 
brought very close one, 
that distant objects, even scenery, 
have become greater interest 
me. With the use the instrument 
have been able thread needle 
and sew. fact, should 
know how get along without it, 
now that have it.” 


light perception, 


magnifier gives 
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(2) patient known the So- 
ciety having graduated from 
School for the Blind, later taking 
courses medical subjects and 
graduating Osteopathic phy- 
sician, using the finger reading for 
the majority his work. After 
successful fitting the telescopic 
lenses says: (Comparing their 
use with the use reading glass) 
“They are particularly useful en- 
abling one read bulky text books, 
inasmuch they leave both hands 
free for holding the book bal- 
anced position without the expendi- 
ture too much physical energy 
the assumption cramped po- 
sition while reading. The focal dis- 
tance for reading just about dou- 
bled, and the print more legible 
the increased distance over that 
obtained with the ordinary lenses 
reading glass. They are very effec- 
tive, indeed, when used opera 
glasses with the magnifying lens re- 
moved. Though always used or- 
dinary opera glasses before when 
attending the theatre, found their 
use awkward, and was impossible 
bring the entire stage focus 
one time. With telescopic 
lenses, however, find that 
much easier get the entire stage 
focus, and follow the action 
the players. possible, also, 
assume more relaxed position 
obServing the stage, with conse- 
quent added enjoyment. not 
find they cause additional strain 
upon the eyes. From own ex- 
perience feel that they are bound 


cases defective vision.” 

(3) Through ophthalmologist 
New York City who fitting 
these lenses, has been possible 
refer patients known the Society 
communities near New York. 
graduate southern School for 
the Blind, New York study 
music, was great disadvantage 
wishing read the modern mu- 
sic not available Braille; she was 
referred for fitting with the lenses 
with little real faith that they could 
benefit her her vision was: Right, 
light perception; Left 20/200, 
uncorrected after careful refrac- 
tion with ordinary lenses. Tele- 
scopic lenses gave her reading vision 
and great assistance, therefore, 
her musical education. 

(4) was the privilege the 
Secretary this Society 
knowledge the telescopic lenses 
the attention Mrs. Anne Sulli- 
van Macy time when her eyes 
were giving her great distress and 
she had been denied all reading. To. 
one whose eyes have played im- 
portant part her phenomenal 
educational work with her famous 
pupil, Helen Keller, was near 
tragedy denied their use 
through the impossibility 
dinary lenses restore reading 
ability. Mrs. Macy was fitted 
New York late the summer 1924, 
and writes, “You may enthusi- 
astic you please for endorsing 
the telescopic lenses—I never knew 
there was much the world 


Julius Jonas 


HROUGH the initiative Julius 


Jonas the New York Life In- 

surance Company, course 
the selling life insurance has been 
added the list opportunities for 
study offered the Hadley Corre- 
spondence School for the Blind, 
Winnetka, Illinois. Not only has 
Mr. Jonas instituted this course, 
cooperation with Alfred Allen 
the Hadley Correspondence School, 
but has had put into Braille 
rate book and other material used 
the selling kit the New York 
Life Insurance 
men, thus supplying what seemed 
him was essential bridge the 
gap between the seeing and the 
sightless solicitor policies. 

The rate book has been carefully 
worked out, and based ten 
thousand dollar policy, thereby fur- 
nishing key the quotation all 


necessary rates without making the 
bulky book which the thought 
brailling might suggest. This rate 
book slips easily into man’s 
pocket and includes printed rate 
list, from which the skeptical may 
check the accuracy the blind 
salesman’s quotation. 

When accident destroyed the 
sight Mr. Jonas few years ago, 
found the solution his prob- 
lem earning living selling 
life insurance. stands high 
the list New York Life Insur- 
ance Company’s bulletin its men 
who have made good. But making 
success for himself did not satisfy 
him. knew, one who has 
not been through the mill can pos- 
sibly know, the difficulties and dis- 
couragements 
along the way, and for years has 
aided individual blind men interested 
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selling insurance, writing hun- 
dreds letters and giving them 
practical training. 

order establish the cor- 
respondence course which has long 
been desired the Hadley School 
has his own efforts raised 
nearly thousand dollars for the 
work, contributing his own very 
valuable time wholly without other 
compensation than the satisfaction 
making the way easier for those 
whose situation well under- 
stands. 


(Continued from page 54) 

unnecessary multiply in- 
stances from the many available 
our records, only important 
emphasize the fact that many who 
may hope for help from the lenses 
may prove little benefitted, 
but certain conditions will 
greatly benefitted that this endorse- 
ment the lenses will abun- 
dantly justified. 

The American Foundation for the 
Blind will glad assist any person 
interested Telescopic Lenses get 
touch with eye specialists his 
section the country who are giving 
special attention this development 
correcting refractory eyes. 


Biennial Convention 


The American Association In- 
structors the Blind will hold its 
Biennial Convention Nashville, 
Tennessee, June 25th, 1926. 


FOR THE BLIND 


All communications should sent 
the Chairman the Executive 
Committee, Mr. Chapple, the 
North Dakota School for the Blind, 
Bathgate, North Dakota. 


New Book Sight-Saving 


The Board Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has just published “Sight-Sav- 
ing Classes the Cleveland Public 
Schools,” sixty-eight page pamphlet 
prepared Helen Coffin and Olive 
Peck. This important con- 
tribution Sight-Saving work and 
may purchased for $1.00. 


New Executive Secretary 


Mrs. Ethel Towne 
been appointed executive secretary 
for the Iowa state commission for 
the blind with offices the state 
house. 

Mrs. Holmes’ appointment came 
from the commission, 
cludes Mrs. Russell Perkins 
Burlington, Palmer Vinton 
and Mrs. Herbert Moore Des 
Moines. 


Students the Master Institute 


January the Master Institute 


United Arts, 
Tschaikowsky and were 


Bleendes, both blind stu- 


dents. Leontine Hirsch, also blind 
student, won applause 
work. 


Producers and Non-Producers 


Business Manager, Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, New York 


HEN considered that 

this country workers for the 

blind have for century 
struggled with the problems em- 
ployment for the sightless, the vast- 
ness the work realized. are 
today reaping the harvest the seed 
sown the pioneer workers. Some 
may say that the harvest which the 
blind themselves are reaping 
meagre one, but the great majority 
among cannot help being optimistic, 
recognizing the progress already 
made. The fact that the blind, 
when not otherwise handicapped, 
are employable diversity 
occupations and that they even excel 
many walks life itself 

Vocational training for the blind 
must begin childhood. Children 
causes other than blindness seem 
come our schools for the blind 
larger and larger numbers. 
easy task for the schools 
cope with the problems which such 
pupils present. closer coopera- 
tion between the schools and the 
employers the blind desirable 
and will result great good for the 
work whole. 

Those who lose their sight after 
school age present different prob- 
lem. With them the need for train- 
ing and vocational guidance is, 
however, none the less urgent. 
the schools, the larger group 
likely made those who 
have handicaps other 
ness. 


the past has been the custom 
group blind people workshops 
similar institutions with little re- 
gard for their capacity for work 
their desire produce. Varying 
ages from eighteen eighty years, 
and personnel from the profes- 
sional man the type who would 
not have made living with two 
good eyes, the poor old workshops 
have struggled along best they 
could. Sometimes the managers 
the workshops have been led be- 
lieve that profit could shown 
through the employment such 
diversified workers. the writer 
this seems unfair and unproduct- 
ive proposition. partial solution 
this problem the following sug- 
gestions are offered for considera- 
tion: 

Separate those capable, from 
those incapable producing. 
Provide for the producers 
workshop, clearing house 
where training and employment 
can had, keeping there only 
those who qualify after period 
apprenticeship. But not 
keep them permanently em- 
help them employed else- 
where. 

you decide conduct 
Home connection with this 
employment and training center, 
building too large scale. 
Make small possible, and, 
insofar you can it, make 
this home stepping stone for 


. 
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the advancement the newly- 
blinded man, the man need- 
ing temporary shelter. 

not neglect those who are 
unable “make the pace,” often 
through fault their own. 
plan which would take care 
group would establish 
the country industrial home, 
under private auspices, and, 


possible under the same 


management the shop and 
temporary 
pure philanthropy. such 
Home there would plenty 
opportunity for providing 
occupations those capable 
producing. Let those unable 
work have the benefits the 
radio, good smoke and any 


which can 
provided. 
Through bureau 


find positions the world 
competitive industry for 
many the blind and partially 
blind possible. This bureau 
could aid also certain group 
which ordinarily ask very little 
from, organizations for the blind. 
this case the bureau could act 
simply employment agency 
employing 
blind. 

well organized social service 
department which would give 
particular attention that 
large class among the blind who 
need occupation for diversion, 
who are simply glad receive 
social and friendly call from the 
Visitor. thousand ways 
the social service department can 


the 


| 


real assistance the field. 
you can possibly afford 
can raise the money, add your 
various activities 
camp where you can offer 
two weeks’ vacation those 
with whom your organization 
touch. Small groups are bet- 
ter than large ones. 
the medium this vacation 
camp, you will able ac- 
complish results that seem 
properly managed, the camp will 
prove its worth. 

carry out this suggested 
program, first get least one 
man character and ability who 
will devote great deal time 
president the board trustees, 
will soon gather around him 
other trustees who are really 
work. With strong, interested 
board trustees led 
equally zealous president, the 
writer believes that plan such 
outlined above has 
real possibilities, and abso- 
lutely workable. 


The writer feels sure that 


properly dividing the blind into 
least the two main classes pro- 
ducers and non-producers, long 
step forward will taken for both 
classes. The man who absolutely 
unfit for work except for occupa- 
tion’s sake should provided for 
different manner than the cap- 
able man who simply needs training 


and employment. 


Give all likely 


“producers” period training and 
apprenticeship, under the supervi- 
sion expert the particular 


. 
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occupation chosen for the man, and 
if, after having served what you 
determine fair trial period 
two, three even more tasks, 
then shows that incapable 
measuring the standard 
your other men, case for 
your permanent home and should 
not placed with the men who 
have qualified. might well 
even have separate section for 
apprentices away from those regu- 
larly employed. You would prob- 
ably find that most those you 
picked likely qualify would 
turn out capable workers, not 
first, eventually. This would 
more less costly, course, but 
the results obtained would soon 
prove the worth this system. Your 
temporary Home would ideal 
place for the newly blinded man 
learn blind. Your shop would 
run basis efficiency and 
would reflect credit the organiza- 
tion and the worker who could 
qualify. You would able pay 
higher wages your men because 
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the salability the produce they 
would turn out and because you 
would not carrying lot dead 
wood the shop. Your efficient 
men today would surprise them- 
selves actually doing more and 
better work than they now be- 
cause they would have the incentive 
higher wages and because the 
morale your shop would have 
been raised. This would have its 
effect each individual worker. 
You would find that some these 
men well many more outside 
your factory would capable 
being placed work competition 
with the seeing. Your placement 
department would see this. Your 
social service department could 
then devote its entire time Home 
Teaching and social calls the 
blind throughout your city state, 
and other phases welfare work. 

unquestionably better em- 
ploy ten twenty picked men than 
set hundred work when the 
greater part the number are in- 
capable making good. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street, New York City 


you cannot become member the Foundation such contributions you offer will 
gratefully received. 


Memberships $10 more per year include $2.00 subscription for the for the 
Blind” for one year. 


All payments should made the order Herbert White, Treasurer. 


Contributing per Member...$100 $500 per annum 
Corporate Member...$10 $50 per annum 


Book News 


For the American Library Association Committee Work with the Blind 


SHERMAN Swirt 


HAT’S name?” says 
Shakespeare. might 
ask this 
when learn that Mr. Ben Purse 
the National Institute for the 
Blind London, England, bring- 
ing out book form his splendid 
series articles which appeared 
“The Beacon” (the letterpress or- 
gan the Institute just named) 
from August, 1923, December, 
1924, inclusive, under the general 
heading “Fifty Years Work and 
Wages.” Since these articles have 
considerable say about the gen- 
eral purse the blind, the name 
their author happy one. 

Before writing further the 
subject “Fifty Years Work and 
Wages,” say that myself 
have not yet seen notice the 
publication, either Braille let- 
terpress, the book. informa- 
tion was derived indirectly. did, 
however, read the articles from 
month month they appeared 
“The Beacon,” and, informant 
book publication was wrong, 
should not have been, because the 
matter was brilliantly and con- 
vincingly treated our English 
friend that should appear between 
covers, and take its place among the 
growing number reference works 
connected with the blind and their 
problems. 

Without attempting this place 
anything like extended review, 
can possibly best indicate the scope 
and nature Mr. Purse’s work 
citing few the chapter headings. 


Thus, find such sections “The 
Progress “The 
Employment Blind Women,” 
“The Productive Capacity the 
Blind,” Remunera- 
tion,” “Vocational Training and 
Employment.” From these will 
seen that our author does not 
leave many corners the economic 
and industrial field unexplored 
where are question. The gen- 
eral tenor the whole matter 
viewed Mr. Purse seems 
that the State assuming ever- 
increasing part the direction 
our affairs, while 
correspondingly falling off. 
hopes, however, that neither these 
forces will eventually occupy the 
whole extent our horizon, be- 
cause the State, working like vast 
machine, treats those managing 
more like pieces the chess board; 
while the stoppage voluntary 
assistance would decrease the hu- 
manitarian impulses necessary 
the proper relations man 
intelligent and enlightened society. 
The conclusion which Mr. Purse 
would seem lean would that 
properly balanced adjustment 
State and voluntary cooperation 
those matters where individual cap- 
acities the blind themselves. fall 
short solving their needs, the 
which should en- 
deavor realize. Since the last ar- 
ticle “Fifty Years Work and 
Wages” appeared December, 


1924, and, since have not found 
necessary consult the work the 
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interval, trust Mr. Purse will par- 
don memory has slipped 
cog and have failed state his 
position with reasonable precision. 
believe, however, that cor- 
rect, and possibly the more con- 
vinced this, because find 
own views coinciding almost ex- 
actly with what have said believe 
those our English author- 
ity. But whether right 
wrong this point, there 
gainsaying the fact that Mr. Purse 
has produced wonderfully lucid 
contribution the solution the 
life, and anyone readers in- 
terested this phase should not 
fail secure copy “The Blind 
Industry, Fifty Years 
Work and Wages” the earliest 
possible moment. Unfortunately, 
informant, book publication, 
did not state the publisher nor the 
price, but these details can easily 
secured communicating with the 
National Institute for the Blind, 224 
Great Portland Street, London 
England. 

the December “Outlook” ap- 
peared most interesting review 
Edith Ballinger Price’s novel, “My 
Lady and therefore not 
this captivating work, although 
have been fortunate come 
into possession copy since the 
appearance niy last column, and 
therefore much better posi- 
tion appreciate its value than 
three four months ago when 
made passing reference based 
press notices. But mention 
“My Lady Lee” this place give 
excuse for saying that all 
adult life have dreamed some 
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day being able write work deal- 
ing with the blind fiction. Down 
date, this opportunity has been 
circumstances, chief among which 
has been inability secure the 
necessary material. (Lucky who 
within reach the magnificent 
reference library the Perkins In- 
stitution!) failure realize 
desire will always source 
keen but this sentiment 
now rather lessened one portion 
its extent, because have learned 
with extreme satisfaction the ap- 
pearance fairly recent issue 
French review (“la Vie des 
Peuples”) monograph Pro- 
fessor Pierre Villey, possibly the 
most distinguished blind man 
letters now living. This mono- 
graph comprising 115 pages pub- 
lished under the title, “l’Aveugle 
dans 
“The Blind Contemporary Fic- 
tion.” 

Prof. Villey, course, confines 
his attention for the most part 
blind 
novels produced his own coun- 
try; and the field Anglo-Saxon 
literature this respect still awaits 
the cultivation some fortunate 
laborer. The 
great importance the work 
are now discussing, consists the 
first place the fact that its author 
himself blind, and has been 
all his life; that thoroughly 
competent from experience and ob- 
servation deal with his matter 
masterly way. And, the next 
the first comprehensive and serious 
venture into this particular domain. 
Let hope that Prof. Villey’s ex- 


periment will followed every 
country where the blind are evi- 
dence, and where the necessary edu- 
cational and other qualifications 
the part writers exist. Also, let 
earnestly hope that this splendid 
monograph will not only read 
English-speaking people famil- 
iar with French, but that some 
benevolent linguist will the 
eminent favor qualified transla- 
tion. Such works this are tre- 
mendous value, well great in- 
terest, not only the blind them- 
selves, but the seeing public. 
Prof. Villey has done the people 
tremendous service this 
brilliant work his. 

Readers Braille letterpress 
the great novel entitled “The 
Peasants,” the eminent Pole, 
Wladislaw Stanislaw Reymont, will 
regret learn the death this 
winner the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture. His truly 
and urge all lovers 
good writing read “The 
Peasants.” The American Braille 
complete the whole series the 
successive production “Winter,” 
“Spring,” “Summer”; “Autumn” 
already with us. 

any readers are interested 
Brailled Italian material, they 
will glad learn that the 
Stamperia Nazionale Braille, via 
delle Carra Florence, Italy, has 
not only produced several works 
real value moderate prices, but 
produces twice monthly two Braille 
magazines, one known as_ the 
“Corriere dei Ciechi,” lire per 
annum for foreign subscribers, and 
another periodical for children en- 
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titled “Gennariello” 
have read copies both these jour- 
nals and find them very interesting 


lire. 


indeed. “The Corriere” corresponds 

for Italy “Progress” England, 

“Le Louis France, and 

“Le Petit Progres” Switzerland. 

deals very largely with problems 
intimately concerning the Italian 
blind, and the official organ the 
national association known the 

Italian Union the rec- 

this periodical particularly 
for anyone who reads Italian and 
who interested world move- 
ments they affect our class. 

had almost overlooked the fact 
that the Garin reproducing process, 
invented Paris and developed and 
improved America, now ac- 
complished fact, and furnishing 
Braille material quantity from 
manuscript prepared hand. 
not absolutely certain whether the 
dot the reproduced copies will 
found suitable for 
service, but this matter which 
experience alone can settle. The 
main thing now that the point 
practicability has been reached. 
must all congratulate the American 
Red Cross this contribution 
our development. 

was intention say some- 
thing length about Moon type 
works, since this class embossed 
material considerable demand 
over here, will seen from the 
fact, recently reported from 
New York, that the United States 
alone counts about one thousand 
Moon readers. find, however, that 


column already too lengthy 
permit further extended addi- 
tions. 
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American Bible Society, Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 
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Canadian National Institute for the Blind, Toronto, Canada. 
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H.C.S. Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind, 584 Lincoln Avenue, 
Winnetka, 


H.M.P. Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massa- 
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H.P.S Howe Publishing Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
School for the Blind, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
N.Y.B.S. New York Bible Society, East 48th Street, New York City. 


T.B.A.B Book Association for the Blind, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Barrie, Sir James Matthew, bart. The Little 4v. 1925. 


Burns, Robert. The Cotters Saturday Night. 54p. 1925. $1.90. A.P.H. 


$19.95. 


Caesar, Caius Julius. Gallic War, books 1-4; edited Greenough, 
and Daniell. 9v. 1080p. 1925. $43.20. A.P.H. 


Carlyle, Thomas. Essay Burns. 2v. 172p. 1925. $6.90. A.P.H. 
Cobb, Irwin Shrewsbury. The Life the Party. 95p. 1924. $2.85. A.P.H. 


E., Spiritual Pastels; or, Heart Talks and Meditations. 105p. 1925. $1.50. 


Eliot, George, pseud. Silas Marner. 5v. 449p. 1925. $9.00. H.P. 
Gibergues, Emmanuel Martin de. The Mass and the Christian Life. 100p. 1925. 
$1.50. X.F.P.S. 


Grey, Sir Edward. Recreation, Viscount Grey Fallodon. 60p. 1925. $1.15. 


Hale, Edward Everett. Escort and Double and How Undid Me. 
88p. 1925. $2.65. 


Kensington, Talking with God, some suggestions for the practice private 
prayer, embossed for the National Council the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


McConkey, James Faith. 1925. $.55. A.P.H. The Fifth Sparrow. 14p. 
1925. $.50. A.P.H. The God Planned Life. 1925. $.75. 


Marden, Orison Swett. How Succeed. 120p. 1925. $1.50. 


Morrow, Honoré Willsie. Benefits Forgot; story Lincoln and mother love and 
the scar that tripled, Shepherd. 105p. 1925. $2.00. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Hari, the Jungle Lad. 2v. 199p. 1925. $6.95. A.P.H. 


Myers, Phillip Van Ness. Mediaeval and Modern History. 10v. 1243p. 1925. 


Rathe, J., pseud. The Nervous Wreck. 5v. 515p. 1925. $15.45. A.P,H. 
Saturdays with Mary. 125p. 1925. $1.50. 


Shepherd, William Gunn. The Scar that Tripled; true story the great war and 
benefits forgot, Willsie Morrow. 105p. 1925. $2.00. H.P.S. 


small collection standard hymns, published The Society for Providing 
Evangelical Religious Literature for the Blind. 60p. 1925. $.90 cloth binding. 
$.50 cardboard binding. A.P.H. 


Sweetser, Kate Dickinson. Ten Girls from Dickens. 328p. 1925. $7.65: 
H.M.P. 


Thérese, Sister. Thoughts Soeur Thérése. 2v. 206p. 1925. $3.00. X.F.P.S. 


Werner, Morris Barnum’s American Museum and Travels with Midget, from 
“Barnum.” 1924. $3.05. A.P.H. 


Wilde, Oscar. The Canterville Ghost. 68p. 1924. $2.05. A.P.H. 
The Happy Prince and Other Tales. 59p. 1925. $1.75. A.P.H. 
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